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Review. 

A  cotton  crop  of  11,412,000  bales  is  indicated  by  the  June  25 
cotton  estimate.  More  cotton  acreage  has  been  planted  this  year 
than  last,  the  increase  being  estimated  at  12.6  per  cent.  The 
condition  is  not  quite  so  good  at  this  time  as  the  10-year  average 
on  June  25,  but  the  total  production  is  likely  to  be  much  greater 
than  for  the  two  previous  years. 

The  special  pig  survey  of  June  I  showed  that  hog  producers  are 
inclining  toward  fall  breeding,  making  for  a  more  even  distribution 
of  marketing  throughout  the  year.  The  commercial  market  hog 
supply  from  this  spring's  crop  of  pigs  should  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  according  to  this  survey,  while  the  supply  for  next  spring 
from  the  fall  farrowings  may  be  greater  than  last  year. 

The  Chicago  hog  run  continued  heavy  for  the  week  ending  June 
30.  Grass  cattle  receipts  were  also  largest  of  the  season  thus  far. 
The  grade-for-grade  parity  between  yearlings  and  matured  steers 
disappeared.  Grass  cattle  in  general  were  discriminated  against. 
Fat  lambs  were  received  in  fewer  numbers  and  had  a  more  buoyant 
price  tone.  The  fresh  meat  trade  was  marked  by  a  weak  under- 
tone, with  declining  prices  at  eastern  markets,  while  at  Chicago 
prices  were  more  stable. 

Butter  markets  were  unsettled  during  the  week  ending  June  30 
with  price  tendency  downward.  Markets  were  out  of  line  with 
each  other,  as  Chicago  was  higher  than  New  York  most  of  the 
week.  Relatively  heavy  imports  at  New  York  continued  to  be  a 
weakening  factor  there.  Hot  weather  affected  quality  of  current 
receipts  on  the  markets,  with  a  noticeable  increase  of  undergrades. 
Net  increase  of  storage  holdings  was  approximately  8,000,000  lbs. 

Cheese  markets  exhibited  a  little  more  strength  during  the  week 
following  early  declines  in  Wisconsin.  Volume  of  trading  did  not 
increase  materially.  Quality  of  receipts  were  hardly  suitable  for 
storing,  making  it  impossible  for  dealers  to  take  care  of  all  orders 
from  this  class  of  buyers.  Some  traders  are  expecting  still  lower 
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prices,  although  on  the  whole  there  was  more  of  a  willingness  to 
make  purchases  at  prevailing  prices  than  for  several  weeks. 

Shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  increased  during  the  last  week 
of  June,  and  the  movement  of  11  leading  products  filled  almost 
13,000  cars.  Two-thirds  of  the  shipments  consisted  of  potatoes, 
watermelons,  and  cantaloupes.  The  gap  between  the  Carolina 
potato  season  and  the  heavy  movement  from  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia caused  a  decrease  in  city  supplies,  and  higher  prices  prevailed 
except  on  the  New  York  market.  Peach  shipments  from  Georgia 
increased  500  per  cent  over  the  previous  week.  Consequent  de- 
clines occurred  at  shipping  points  and  in  consuming  centers.  Prices 
of  watermelons  fell  rapidly  after  the  high  levels  of  the  week  ending 
June  23,  as  Georgia's  weekly  output  jumped  to  1,030  cars  and 
Texas'  movement  to  525  cars.  Cantaloupes  were  cheaper  as  a  result 
of  heavy  arrivals  from  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  tomatoes  closed 
lower. 

The  movement  of  cotton  prices  continued  downward  with  less 
violent  fluctuations.  Bullish  private  crop  condition  reports,  which 
indicated  that  the  cotton  trade  was  practically  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  crop  as  a  whole  had  deteriorated  during  June, 
failed  to  stimulate  demand. 

Grain  future  prices  continue  downward  trend. — Favorable 
weather  and  the  lack  of  both  domestic  and  export  demand  were 
weakening  factors.  Corn  market  was  slightly  weaker  as  receipts 
show  increase.  New  wheat  moving  from  Oklahoma  and  other 
Southwest  points  is  reported  of  excellent  quality. 

Eastern  hay  markets  were  dull  as  receipts  increased.  Central 
western  markets  very  firm.  Demand  limited  but  in  some  instances 
exceeds  supply  of  desirable  hay.  Much  of  the  new  alfalfa  arriving 
continues  to  be  of  poor  quality.  Prairie  and  alfalfa  prices  make 
further  declines  during  the  week  under  review. 

Feed  markets  showed  easier  undertone  and  prices  for  most 
feeds  were  slightly  lower  than  last  week.  Supplies  were  generally 
ample  throughout  the  country.  As  a  result  of  excellent  pastures 
in  practically  all  sections  the  demand  was  light  and  of  a  scattered 
nature.     Receipts  were  fair  and  the  movement  light. 

The  week  was  unseasonably  cool  in  nearly  all  sections  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  preceding  week. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  warmer  than  normal  in  the  more  western 
and  northwestern  States,  where  cool  weather  had  previously  pre- 
vailed. There  was  sufficient  rainfall  to  improve  grasses  and  most 
other  crops  in  many  localities  from  the  Ohio  Valley  northward  and 
eastward,  but  in  much  of  that  area  rainfall  was  needed.  The 
weather  was  mostly  favorable  in  the  interior  valleys,  although  there 
was  some  interruption  to  wheat  harvest  by  rain  in  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi States,  while  conditions  were  unusually  favorable  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  country.  Rain  was  badly  needed  in 
much  of  the  far  Southwest.  Cotton  made  fairly  satisfactory  advance, 
except  where  it  was  too  cool  and  wet  in  the  east  Gulf  States. 
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Crop  Reports 


Cotton  Crop  of  11,412,000  Bales  Forecast. 


A  production  of  11,412,000  bales  of  cotton  of  500  pounds  gross 
weight  is  forecast  by  the  crop  report  of  July  2  for  the  date  of  June 
25.  The  final  outturn  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  this  amount, 
according  as  conditions  developing  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  prove  more  or  loss  favorable  to  the  crop  than  the  average. 
Last  year  the  production  was  9,761,817  bales,  two  years  ago 
7,953,641  bales,  three  years  ago  13,439,603  bales,  and  four  years  ago 
1]  ,420,763  bales. 

A  planted  cotton  area  of  38,287,000  acres  is  estimated,  comparing 
with  34,016,000  acres,  the  revised  estimate  of  acreage  in  cultiva- 
tion a  year  ago,  and  being  an  increase  of  4,271,000  acres,  or  12.6%. 

The  condition  of  the  growing  crop  on  June  25  was  69.9%  of  a 
normal  condition,  comparing  with  71%  on  May  25,  1923,  71.2%  on 
June  25,  1922,  and  76%,  the  average  condition  for  the  past  10  years 
on  June  25. 

A  condition  of  C9.9%  on  June  25  forecasts  a  yield  per  acre  of 
about  142.6  pound?.  In  connection  with  this  estimate  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  yield  equivalent  used  this  year  is  4.5% 
below  that  of  July  a  year  ago. 

Although  the  acreage  is  large,  if  weather  and  other  conditions  had 
been  more  favorable  it  is  probable  that  a  still  larger  acreage  would 
have  been  planted.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  the  unusual  rainfall, 
the  wet  condition  of  the  ground,  and  the  lack  of  required  labor 
and  work  stock  prevented  as  large  an  increase  of  acreage  as  other- 
wise would  have  been  made.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
cotton  acreage,  there  has  been  some  substitution  of  cotton  for 
corn  and  peanuts. 

In  Georgia,  the  gain  of  cotton  acreage  has  been  heavy  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  there  is  a  notable  reaction  in  the 
central  region,  devastated  by  the  boll  weevil  during  the  last  two 
years,  but  increase  was  prevented  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
by  weather  and  lack  of  labor  and  work  animals. 

Throughout  Texas  there  has  been  a  general  gain  in  acreage, 
especially  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  where  also  new 
areas  have  been  added. 

The  "facts  presented  by  all  sources  of  information  point  to  a  big 
increase  of  cotton  acreage  in  Florida.'"  is  reported  by  the  field  ser- 
vice. In  Arkansas,  "it  is  very  certain  that  farmers  have  planted 
all  they  could,"  and  in  Virginia,  "increase  in  cotton  acreage  is 
very  striking." 

Acreage  and  Condition  of  Cotton  Crop,  June  25. 


Condition  (100=normal). 

Area  June  25, 

preliminary 

estimate. 

June  25. 

Change 
between 

State. 

Ten- 
year 
aver- 
age. 

1922 

1923 

May  25  and 
June  25. 

Per 

cent  of 
1922. 

Acres. 

Ten- 
year 
aver- 
age. 

1923 

Virginia 

145 
103 
105 
108 
140 
118 
109 
112 
115 
107 
120 
196 
110 
112 
127 
240 

83,000 

1, 704, 000 

2, 049, 000 

3, 927, 000 

171,000 

3,  312,  000 

3,353,000 

1,316,000 

14,077,000 

3, 025, 000 

1, 193, 000 

394, 000 

3,357,000 

235,  000 

133, 000 

115, 000 

P.ct. 

81 
77 
74 
72 
76 
73 
76 
76 
76 
79 
79 
81 
78 
92 
2  88 

P.ct. 
85 
76 
60 
58 
75 
68 
76 
69 
72 
80 
83 
92 
76 
91 
85 
85 

P.ct. 
90 

80 
64 
56 
65 
68 
67 
69 
77 
66 
67 
62 
64 
91 
92 
80 

P.ct. 
-3 

+  1 
+3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

+1 

+3 
+3 
+3 
+1 
+2 
+4 
2  +4 

P.ct. 

+11 

+3 

0 

-9 

-22 

-2 

-3 

+1 

0 

0 

-3 

+8 

+1 

-2 

0 

-10 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Missouri , 

Arizona 

XI.  S.  total  i 

112.6 

38,  287, 000 

76.0 

71.2 

69.9 

+2.4 

-1.1 

1  About  157,000  acres  in  Lower  California  (Mexico)  included  in  California  figures 
but  excluded  from  United  States  total. 

2  Six-year  average. 

Pima  Egyptian  cotton  area  in  Arizona  is  estimated  at  43,000  acres  this  vear. 
comparing  with  77,000  acres  in  1922.  ' 


Decline  of  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  during  June  is  unusual, 
but  the  decline  this  year  is  because  of  the  exceptional  lateness  of 
the  season  and  the  wet  weather.  In  Georgia,  the  condition  of  the 
crop  is  poor,  much  water  has  been  standing  in  the  fields,  and  there 
is  considerable  grass  in  them  in  the  central  area,  yet  on  the  whole 
throughout  the  State  the  fields  are  in  good  condition  and  much  of 
the  work  has  been  done  by  women  and  children.  The  season  is  so 
late  and  the  plant  so  poor  that  it  can  not  make  much  fruit  before 
weevils  become  so  numerous  that  they  will  do  much  damage. 
Weevils  are  already  very  plentiful  and  are  getting  the  squares  as  they 
form  where  the  plant  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  set  squares. 

Taking  Texas  as  a  whole,  the  condition  of  the  crop  remains  as 
reported  for  May  25.  The  presence  of  the  boll  weevil  in  prac- 
tically all  sections  where  it  had  appeared  last  year,  coupled  with  the 
lateness  of  the  crop,  makes  the  July  and  August  weather  conditions 
of  this  year  of  unusual  importance. 

Reports  of  conditions  in  Louisiana  are  similar  to  those  from  other 
States  and  indicate  that  cultivation  is  fairly  well  performed, 
although  somewhat  prevented  by  wet  weather  and  shortage  of  labor! 
Weevils  are  everywhere  in  evidence  in  the  infested  area,  which  now 
includes  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  crop. 


Cotton  Acreage,  Production,  and  Consumption,  1913-1922. 

[Data  from  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Crop  year 

beginning 

Aug.  1. 

Acre- 
age. 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre. 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Carry 
over 
from 
pre- 
vious 
year.i 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 
and 
carry 
over. 

Domes- 
tic, ex- 
ports. 

Carry 
over 
to 
follow- 
ing 
year.1 

Con- 
sump- 
tion 
of  do- 
mestic 
cotton.1 

1913'....'. 

1,000 
acres. 
37,089 
36,832 
31,412 
34,985 
33,?  11 
36, 008 
33,566 
35, 878 
30, 509 
33, 036 
3S,  287 

Pounds. 
182.0 
209.2 

na  3 

156.6 
159.7 
159.6 
161.5 
178.4 
124.5 
141.3 
142.6 

1,000 
SOO-Ib. 

tales. 
14,156 
16, 135 
11, 192 
11, 450 
11, 302 
12, 041 
11,421 
13,  440 

7,954 

9,762 
11,412 

1,000 
SOO-lb. 
bales. 
1,672 
1,381 
3,966 
3,155 
2,751 
3,479 
4,341 
3,552 
6,580 
2,851 

1,000 
600-lb. 

bales. 
15, 828 
17, 516 
15, 158 
14,605 
14,053 
15, 520 
15, 762 
16,992 
14, 534 
12,613 

1,000 
600-lb. 
bales. 
9,273 
8,657 
6,101 
5,511 
4,402 
5,769 
6,706 
5,972 
6,351 
*  4,556 

1,000 
600-lb. 
bales. 
1,381 
3,96o 
3, 155 
2.751 
3,479 
4,341 
3,552 
6,580 
2,851 

1,000 
600-lb. 

bales. 
5,378 
5,309 
6,044 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

5,631 
5  785 

1919 

1920 

4  742 

1921 

5  541 

1922 

c  4  701 

19233 

Av.  1913-1920 

34,951 

172.2 

12,642 

3,037 

15,679 

6, 549 

3,651 

5,727 

1  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2  Crop  year  beginning  Sept.  1. 

3  Subject  to  revision.    Planted  acreage  and  forecast  of  yield  per  acre  and  of  pro- 
duction are  estimates  for  June  25. 

4  Domestic  exports  for  10  months. 

s  Consumption  of  domestic  cotton  for  10  months. 


Cotton  Forecasts  of  June  25  Compared  With  Final  Yields. 

A  yield  of  142.6  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  is  forecast  in  the 
report  of  the  department  for  June  25.  Previous  June  25  forecasts 
were  above  final  yields  per  acre  6  times,  they  range  from  2%  to 
25%,  and  average  14.8%;  they  were  2  times  below,  range  3%  to 
13%,  and  average  8%.  The  average  of  the  last  8  years  is  9.1% 
above. 

Reversing  the  comparison,  and  using  the  forecast  instead  of  the 
final  yield  per  acre  as  the  basis,  the  6  final  yields  below  the  fore- 
cast averaged  12.5%  below,  with  a  range  of  2%  to  20% ,  the  2  above 
the  forecast  averaged  8.5%  above,  with  a  range  of  3%  to  14%,  and 
the  average  final  yield  per  acre  of  the  entire  8  years  was  7.2%  below 
the  average  June  25  forecast  yield. 


CONDITION    OFTHE  COTTON  CROP,  JUNE 25, 1923 

100  =  10  YEAR   AVERAGE  CONDITION,  1913-1922 


July  7,192:5. 


WEATHER,  CROPS,  AND  MARKETS. 


Corn  and  Hog  Price  Ratios. 


The  quantity  of  corn  needed  to  equal  in  price  100  pounds  of  live 
hogs  at  the  farm  varied  around  an  average  of  11.21  bushels  from  the 
beginning  of  1910  to  the  end  of  1922.  If  the  period  is  extended  to 
include  the  first  six  months  of  1923,  the  largest  quantity  of  corn 
necessary  was  16.5  bushels  in  February,  1922,  when  the  farm  price  of 
corn  was  in  the  lowest  depression  in  many  years  and  the  farm  price 
ol  bogs  was  nearly  average  for  the  period. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  corn,  7.1  bushels,  was  needed  in  June, 
1920,  when  the  prices  of  both  corn  and  hogs  were  high,  but  the  price 
of  corn  was  near  the  highest  point  reached  during  the  last  13  years. 

The  following  graph  shows  the  course  of  the  ratio  between  these  two 
commodities  from  January,  1910,  to  June,  1923. 

Corn  and  Hog  Ratios,  1910  1922. 

Number  of  Bushels  of  Corn  Required  to  Buy  100  Pounds  of  Live  Hogs,  Based  on 
Averages  of  Farm  Prices  of  Corn  and  of  Hogs  for  the  Month. 
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When  the  ratio  line  is  above  the  average,  the  price  of  hogs  is 
relatively  high.  When  the  ratio  line  is  below  the  average, 
the  price  of  corn  is  high  compared  with  the  price  of  hogs.  For 
instance,  early  in  1922  the  price  of  hogs  at  the  farm  was  relatively 
high  compared  with  corn,  but  month  by  month  since  February, 
1922,  the  price  of  hogs  relative  to  corn  declined  until  in  June,  1923, 
the  price  of  hogs  relative  to  corn  was  almost  as  low  as  the  trough  of 
May- July,  1920. 

Tho  table  below  shows  in  detail  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn 
needed  to  buv  100  pounds  of  live  hogs  for  each  month  from  January, 
1910,  to  June",  1923: 

Corn  and  Hog  Ratios,  1910-1922. 

Number  of  bushels  of  corn  requited  to  buy  100  pounds  of  live  hogs,  based  on 
averages  ol  farm  prices  of  corn  and  of  hogs  for  the  month. 
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Bus. 
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Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

1910-1922. 

11.59 

11.(50 

11.78 

11.5010.81 

10. 35J10. 39 

10.43 

10.80 

11.55 

11.92 

11.6311.21 

1910 

12.2 

12.0 

13.6 

14.4 

13.3 

12.9 

12.2 

11.7 

13.0    14.2 

15.1 

14.9]  13.3 

1911 

15.3 

14.4 

13.7 

12.1 

10.7 

9.8 

9.4 

9.9 

9.9 

9.3 

9.3 

9.2   11.1 

1912 

9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

9.0 

8.4 

8.1 

8.3 

9.1 

10.1 

12.0 

13.2 

14.1     9.9 

1913 

13.0 

13.9 

14.4 

14.4 

12.7 

12.3 

12.1 

11.1 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 

10.3    12.2 

1914 

10.8 

11.3 

11.2 

10.9 

10.3 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.3 

10.0 

10.4 

10. 2;  10.5 

1915 

9.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.5 

9.2 

10.8 

10.6 

10. 1      9.  2 

1916 

9.8 

10.5 

11.4 

11.5 

11.4 

11.0 

10.9 

10.6 

11.1 

10.4 

10.1 

9.8]  10.7 

1917 

9.9 
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Over  10,000  head  of  Canadian  store  cattle  and  5,000  butcher 
cattle  have  been  sent  to  Great  Britain  since  the  British  embargo 
on  Canadian  cattle  was  removed,  according  to  statements  received 
from  British  Commercial  sources.  Ontario  furnished  approxi- 
mately 11,500  head  and  the  western  Provinces  3,900  head. 


Average  Apple  Crop  Half  a  Full  Crop. 


The  variability  of  apple  production  is  great.  The  25-year 
average  apple  crop  is  53.4  per  cent  of  a  full  or  normal  crop  in  the 
prominent  producing  States.  When  the  public  hears  of  an  apple 
crop  of  53.4  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  it  expects  few  apples  to  cat, 
whereas  in  fact  the  crop  is  an  average  one.  In  a  long  period  of 
time  the  apple  producer  may  expect  to  get  about  half  a  full  crop, 
but  in  any  particular  year  the  crop  may  be  better  than  three- 
quarters  or  les3  than  one-third  of  a  full  crop.  Weather  and  insects 
greatly  reduce  the  potentialities  of  this  crop  and,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, make  the  realization  highly  variable.  The  record  of  25 
years,  presented  in  the  accompanying  table,  shows  that  as  low  as 
32.1%  of  a  full  crop  was  realized  in  1907  and  as  high  as  77.3% 
in  1920,  and  yet  this  highest  percentage  would  be  regarded  as 
low  in  the  case  of  many  other  crops. 

In  only  two  of  the  25  years  was  the  production  as  high  as  70% 
or  more  of  a  full  crop  and  in  only  five  years  as  high  as  two-thirds, 
less  than  one-half  of  a  full  crop  is  the  record  for  11  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  25  vears.  The  production  was  48.1%  of  a  full  crop  in 
1919,  77.3%  in  1920,  and  33.0%  in  1921.  A  year  with  nearly  one- 
half  of  a  full  crop  is  followed  by  a  year  with  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  full  crop,  the  second  one  by  scant  one-third  of  a  full 
crop,  and  the  third  year  by  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop. 

Apple  production  is  under  control  in  irrigated  regions  where 
unseasonable  frosts  and  freezes  do  not  occur,  and  there  the  crop 
is  a  high  percentage  of  a  full  one.  In  many  irrigated  and  other 
regions  the  control  has  some  limitation. 

Washington  leads  all  prominent  commercial  apple  States  in  its 
realization  of  apple  production,  with  79.7%  of  a  full  crop  as  a  25- 
year  average.  A  normal  full  crop  was  exceeded  by  5%  in  1898  and 
by  3%  in  1921  and  was  equaled  in  1912.  In  1899  the  crop  was 
only  34  % ,  but  in  no  other  year  was  it  below  one-half. 

California's  average  apple  crop  of  25  years  was  77.9%  of  a  full 
crop.  In  1919  there  was  a  full  crop,  in  13  years  the  crop  was  80% 
of  a  full  crop  or  above;  in  only  one  year — 1913 — was  the  produc- 
tion below  one-half  of  a  full  crop,  and  then  it  was  47%.  The 
average  for  California,  77.9%  of  a  full  crop,  places  that  State  second 
among  all  States  prominent  in  commercial  apple  production  in  its 
fraction  of  a  full  crop. 

Third  in  order  is  Oregon,  with  77%  of  a  full  crop  as  its  25-year 
apple  record,  and  Idaho  follows  closely  with  75.6%.  Colorado  falls 
to  64.3%. 

Production  of  Apples  Compared  with  a  Full  Crop  in  Prominent 
Commercial  States  and  in  the  United  States,  1898-1922. 
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Special  Pig  Survey,  June  1. 


An  increase  of  nine-tenths  of  1  %  in  the  number  of  pigs  saved  from 
farro wings  in  the  six  months  ending  June  1,  as  compared  with  the 
number  saved  during  the  same  period  last  year,  is  indicated  in 
reports  gathered  by  rural  mail  carriers  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  140,000  hog 
raisers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

For  fall  pigs,  hog  raisers  have  expressed  an  intention  to  breed 
28.3%  more  sows  than  farrowed  last  fall.  For  the  Corn  Belt  States, 
the  increase  is  indicated  as  25.5%.  The  department  points  out, 
however,  that  last  year  the  actual  farrowings  ran  less  than  the  inten- 
tion to  breed.  Producers  in  the  Com  Belt  States  in  June,  1922, 
expressed  an  intention  to  increase  fall  breeding  49.3%,  but~the 
actual  increase  in  farrowings  was  27.8%.  In  December,  they 
expressed  an  intention  to  breed  15.6%  more  sows  for  spring  pigs, 
but  the  actual  increase  in  sows  farrowing  in  the  spring  was  8%. 
For  the  United  States,  the  December  intention  was  13.1%,  but  the 
actual  farrowings  were  3.9%  greater. 

The  increase  in  spring  pigs  this  year  is  due  to  increases  in  the 
Corn  Belt  and  western  States  amounting  to  5.8%  in  the  former  and 
17.9%  in  the  latter.  Ail  other  groups  of  States  show  decreases  as 
follows:  North  Atlantic  4.1%,  South  Atlantic  10.6%,  South  Central 
14.2%.  Some  of  the  important  cotton  States  show  marked  de- 
creases, notably  Texas  with  a  decline  of  23%,  Louisinaa  21%, 
Mississippi  14%,  Alabama  18%,  and  Georgia  14%. 

While  the  increase  this  spring  in  the  number  of  pigs  saved  was 
less  than  1%  for  the  United  States  and  less  than  6%  for  the  Corn 
Belt  States,  the  number  of  sows  farrowing  showed  an  increase  of 
3.9%  over  last  year  for  the  United  States  and  8%  for  the  Corn  Belt 
States.  Losses  in  spring  pigs  were  considerably  heavier  than  last 
year.  The  survey  in  December ~  last  year,  showed  an  intended 
increase  in  breeding  for  spring  farrowing  this  year  of  13.1%  for  the 
United  States  and  15.6%  for  the  Corn  Belt. 

Out  of  every  1,000  swine  of  all  ages  on  farms  June  1,  there  were 
reported  393  over  6  months  of  age,  and  607  were  under  6  months  of 
age.  Of  the  total  number  of  swine  on  farms,  136  per  thousand 
■were  sows  that  farrowed  this  spring  and  86  were  reported  as  intended 
to  be  bred  for  fall  farrowings.  Estimating  11  boars  per  thousand 
swine  on  farms  June  1,  this  would  leave  296  per  thousand  hogs  over 
6  months  of  age  that  could  be  marketed  during  the  period  between 
June  1  and  the  fall  and  winter  run  of  spring  pigs,  less  the  mortality 
that  may  occur  during  this  period,  and  less  old  sows  held  over  for 
breeding  for  the  1924  spring  crop.  Comparable  data  for  last  year 
are  not  available. 

INCREASED  TENDENCY  TOWARD   FALL  BREEDING. 

The  present  survey  shows  a  probable  continuance  this  year  of 
the  tendency  to  increase  fall  breeding  proportionately  more  than 
spring  breeding.  This  tendency  has  been  evidenced  both  by  the 
market  receipts  and  farm  reports  for  the  past  two  years,  especially 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  is  making  for  a  more  uniform  monthly  distri- 
bution of  market  receipts  throughout  the  year. 

The  spring  crop  of  pigs  in  1922  in  the  Corn  Belt  was  probably  the 
largest  ever  raised  up  to  that  year,  as  was  likewise  the  total  pig 
crop  of  1922.  The  survey  of  June,  1922,  indicated  in  the  Corn  Belt 
States  an  increase  in  litters  farrowed  in  the  spring  of  1922,  over  the 
6pring  of  1921,  of  22.8%  and  an  increase  in  pigs  saved  of  14.5%. 

Marketings  from  the  Corn  Belt  States  during  the  seven  months, 
starting  in  October  and  November,  1922,  during  which  practically 
all  of  the  spring  crop,  except  pigs  retained  for  breeding,  was 
marketed,  showed  an  increase  of  32.5%  over  the  marketings  of  the 
1921  spring  crop.  The  increase  for  the  Corn  Belt  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  was  36.3%,  and  for  those  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
25.2% .  The  total  inspected  slaughter  during  the  same  montlis  this 
year  increased  30.5%. 

With  the  increase  of  8.0%  in  number  of  sows  farrowing  this 
pring  and  assuming  that  the  number  slaughtered  on  farms,  and 
those  sold  for  local  city  and  town  slaughter  was  about  the  same 
for  the  past  two  years,  the  increase  in  the  spring  crop  over  the 
spring  of  1921  in  the  Corn  Belt  was  about  23.0%.  The  indication 
from  the  survey  of  last  June,  of  sows  farrowing  last  spring,  was 
therefore  approximately  correct,  while  the  number  of  pigs  saved 
was  greater  than  indicated. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  present  survey,  provided  that 
the  mortality  is  no  greater  from  now  on  than  it  was  last  year,  it 
would  seem  that  the  commercial  market  supply  of  hogs,  over 
fourth-fifths  of  which  comes  from  the  Corn  Belt,  from  the  spring 
crop  of  1923,  should  be  about  as  large  as  that  from  the  spring  crop 
of  1922,  the  movement  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  sows  re- 
tained for  breeding,  is  now  ended.     If  expressed  intentions  as  to 


fall  breeding  are  carried  out,  even  to  the  proportional  extent  of 
last  year,  the  fall  crop  of  this  year,  which  will  be  marketed  next 
summer,  will  be  larger  than  that  of  last,  both  in  the  Corn  Belt 
and  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  spring  crop  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  arid  especially  in  the  South,  where  cotton 
is  apparently  replacing  some  of  the  corn  and  peanuts. 

Results  of  Pig  Survey,  June  1. 
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64 

108 
124 
128 
122 

119 
107 
127 

120 

131 

118 

66 

116 
131 
130 
130 

126 
114 
123 

174 
222 
154 
110 

110 
232 
158 
161 

146 
124 
140 

62 

76 

80 

108 

80 
90 
94 
86 

89 

95 

102 

40 
44 
64 
49 

70 
53 
77 
70 

79 
63 
85 

33 
34 
37 
43 

34 
32 
44 
36 

42 
33 

38 

5.4 
5.4 
4.8 
5.0 

6.2 
6.0 
5.4 
5.2 

5.7 
6.2 

5.8 

5.7 
5.0 
5.0 
5.2 

G.6 
6.3 
5.5 
5.6 

6.0 

6.6 
5.6 

5.3 

Wyo 

4.9 

Colo 

5.2 

N.  Mex 

Ariz 

4.0 
5.5 

Utah 

6.5 

Nev 

5.7 

Idaho 

5.7 

Wash 

6.2 

Oreg 

5.1 

Calif 

5.3 

Western 

117.9 

119.8 

151. 0 

89.3 

69.2 

37.0 

5.54 

5.85 

5.70 

TJ.S 

100.9 

103.9 

128.3 

73.7 

61.2 

39.3 

5.02 

5.18 

5.30 

i  Spring  periods  covered  are  Dec.  1,  1921,  to  June  1,  1922,  and  Dec.  1,  1922,  to 
June  1, 1923. 

a  Fall  periods  covered  are  June  1,  1922,  to  Dec.  1,  1922,  and  Juno  1,  1923,  to  Dec. 
1,  1923. 
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WEATHER,  CROPS,  AND  MARKETS. 


Hog  Receipts  Are  Heavy. 


Live-stock  prices  at  Chicago  during  the  week  ending  June  30 
were  for  the  most  part  less  favorable  to  finishers  than  during  the 
previous  week.  Depressed  by  unusually  large  receipts  for  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  the  daily  average  cost  of  hogs  fell  considerably 
below  $7  on  late  sessions,  top  lights  receding  to  $7.10,  compared 
with  $7.75  at  the  recent  high  time.  Forecasts  of  liberal  summer 
runs  of  hogs  were  borne  out  by  the  arrival  of  56,952  hogs  on  Monday, 
the  second  largest  run  in  June  at  Chicago  on  record.  While  prices 
were  considerably  higher  than  early  in  the  month,  the  ratio  of  corn 
and  hogs  continued  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  The  price 
range  of  all  butcher  weights  continued  narrow  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  highly  finished  offerings  decreased.  Killers 
were  active  at  the  decline. 

Grass  fed  bovine  offerings  were  also  largest  of  the  season  thus  far. 
Uneven  declines  of  25<:-$l  accompanied  slow  draggy  sessions. 
Yearlings  predominated  and  took  the  brunt  of  the  downturn,  and 
thus  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  trade  recently— the 
fact  that  youngsters  have  held  practically  on  a  grade-for-grade  parity 
with  matured  steers — was,  at  least  temporarily,  eliminated.  As 
the  week  ended  the  price  premium  commanded  by  heavy  steers 
over  comparable  grades  of  yearlings  was  substantial. 

Discrimination  against  grass  dieted  offerings  in  other  classes 
was  also  pronounced,  and,  regarding  the  market  as  a  whole,  values 
at  the  close  were  planted  rather  firmly  on  grass  and  dry  fed  levels. 
More  cattle,  proportionately,  that  carry  grass-made  fat  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  from  now  on  and  recent  downturns  on  such  kinds 
are  merely  an  effort  at  stabilization,  and  adjustment  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  killing  values  of  grass  cattle  compared  with  dry 
fed  kinds.  The  latter,  however,  suffered  uneven  price  depre- 
ciation and  declines  of  15<t:-25<f  on  long-fed  matured  steers  were 
comparatively  trivial  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  light  grassy 
yearlings  and  in  some  instances  rather  weighty,  plain-qualitied, 
short-fed  matured  steers  dropped  75<H}>1.  Grass  fat  cows  at  times 
were  almost  unsalable  with  a  similar  dullness  overtaking  canners 
and  cutters,  most  of  which  had  been  on  summer  pastures.  Light 
canners  sold  downward  to  $2,  with  offerings  of  doubtful  health 
dropping  to  $1.  Many  grass  fat  cows  at  $3.50-$4.75  looked  like 
the  $5-$6  kind  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  undoubtedly  were  less 
efficient  dressers  because  of  having  had  considerably  more  green 
grass. 

LOWER   STEER  PRICES. 

Matured  steers,  averaging  1,652  pounds,  topped  at  $11.40.  Com- 
paratively only  a  handful  of  highly  finished  steers  turned  above 
111,  but  the  supply  of  yearlings  and  beef  steers  at  $8.50-$10.25 
'• .  ■  liberal.  As  an  illustration  of  the  downturn,  beef  steers  aver- 
aged about  $9.50  compared  with  $10.03  a  week  earlier.  Prices 
on  most  killing  classes  of  cattle,  however,  are  discounting  the  recent 
decline,  still  materially  higher  than  a  year  ago,  Stocker  and 
feeder  steers  were  somehwat  neglected  by  finishers  during  the 
week  and  this  assisted  in  depressing  prices  on  lower  grades  of  fat 
arrivals.  The  recent  activity  displayed  by  some  finishers  for 
qualified  half-fat  steers  suitable  for  a  short  turn  on  corn  has  sub- 
sided, temporarily  at  least,  probably  because  of  high  corn  prices 
and  the  recent  unstability  of  fat  cattle  values. 

High  temperatures  recently  tended  to  create  a  set  of  sluggish 
dressed  markets.  Shipping  demand  consequently  was  curtailed 
and  this  fact  exerted  an  influence  which  was  in  part  responsible  for 
the  hoof  declines  in  cattle  and  hogs. 

Domestic  consumption,  however,  remains  relatively  broad  despite 
the  fact  that  the  consuming  public  always  has  less  desire  for  grass 
made  beef  than  for  the  corn-fed  variety,  and  the  further  fact  that 
real  summer  weather  always  tends  to  discourage  the  absorption  of 
dressed  pork. 

SHEEP   RECEIPTS    ARE   LIOHTER. 

Sheep  runs  were  generally  smaller.  The  sharp  downturns  of  a 
week  earlier  on  fat  lambs  at  Chicago  led  to  more  restricted  loadings 
in  the  southeast  and  a  more  buoyant  tone  accompanied  by  some 
price  advance  therefore  was  noticeable.  Fat  native  lambs  reached 
$15.75  the  bulk  cashing  at  $15-$15.50.  Idaho,  and  Nevada  lambs 
comprised  the  bulk  of  arrivals  at  Omaha,  and  the  killing  quality  of 


these  was  such  that  little  sorting  was  necessary.  This  latter  con- 
dition bears  out  earlier  reports  of  unusually  favorable  feeding  condi- 
tions over  a  large  area  of  the  western  lamb-producing  sections. 
Although  the  California  movement  for  the  season  is  finished  some 
fed  California  lambs  which  had  gone  to  a  corn  belt  finisher  earlier  iu 
the  season  arrived  shorn  at  Chicago  and  cashed  to  killers  at  $14, 
sorts  going  again  on  country  account  at  $10.50.  Considerably  more 
California  lambs  were  sent  to  eastern  markets  this  season  than  last, 
and  this  year's  crop  embracing  killers  and  feeders  averaged  67.6 
pounds  compared  with  65.4  pounds  a  year  ago.  New  crop  Iambs 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  are  expected  to  arrive  at  some  of  ilic 
river  markets  and  Chicago  during  the  first  week  in  July. 

Fat  sheep  arrivals  continue  meager.  Heavy  sheep,  however, 
have  been  unable  to  gain  much  in  price,  a  usual  hot  weather  charac- 
teristic. Heavy  ewes  at  Chicago  at  $3.50-$4  represent  prices  paid 
on  a  scarcity  basis.  Demand  for  feeding  and  breeding  sheep,  how- 
ever, remains  broad.  Breeding  ewes,  too  few  even  to  meet  the 
early  demand  are  arriving,  and  feeding  sheep  and  yearlings  are  being 
rather  eagerly  sought.  Native  yearling  breeding  ewes  sold  upward 
to  $11  per  cwt.  With  most  twos  to  full  mouth  kinds  cashing  at 
$5.50-$7.25,  according  to  quality,  weight,  and  age.  Feeding  lambs 
were  scarce  and  in  active  demand,  finishers  taking  native  lambs 
from  among  western  ewes  at  $9.25.  At  Omaha  "seconds"  from 
Idaho  and  Nevada  offerings  cashed  at  $12-$12.60  on  country  account. 
Reports  received  by  some  members  of  the  trade  indicate  that  the 
contracting  of  western  feeding  lambs  for  immediate  and  future 
delivery  has  become  more  active. 


Bailj  Average  Weight  and  Cost  of  Hogs. 
Week  June  25-30,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Chicago. 

East  St. 
Louis. 

Fort 
Worth. 

Kansas 
City. 

Omaha. 

South  St. 
Joseph. 

St.  Paul. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt.Cost. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday  . 
Thursday . . . 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average: 
June   25-30, 

1923 

June    18-23, 

1923 

June  26- July 

1,  1922  .. 

£6s. 
248 
242 
244 
242 
242 
255 

245 
245 

249 

Per 

wo 

lbs. 
$7.00 
7.03 
6.97 
6.82 
6.72 
6.77 

6.95 

7.15 
10.  23 

Lbs. 
206 
198 
204 
211 
197 
203 

203 
199 
193 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$7.36 
7.44 
7.36 
7.13 
6.87 
7.00 

7.23 

7.50 

10.61 

Lbs. 
186 
179 
194 
196 
219 
170 

193 
182 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$7.  04 
7.15 
7.21 
7.30 
7.30 
7.37 

7.10 
6.91 

Lbs. 

214 
213 
224 
227 
235 
224 

221 
216 
210 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$6.95 
7.06 
6.86 
6.71 
6.57 
6.58 

6.84 

6.91 
10  16 

Lbs. 
256 
257 
260 
264 
259 
262 

260 
256 
258 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$6. 50 
6.68 
6.61 
6.42 
6.22 
6.33 

6.44 
6.46 

9.45 

Per 

100 
Lbs.   lbs. 
222  $6.  87 
222  6.96 
227   6.74 
237   6.62 
230   6.42 
220   6.52 

227   6.60 
226   6.82 
228 10. 00 

Per 

100 
Lbs.   lbs. 
238  $6. 27 

243  6.43 
241    6.33 

244  6.20 
249;  6.06 

245  6.07 

243    6.27 
240   6.49 
270   9.46 

The  above  prices  are  computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases. 


Receipts,  Shipments,  and  Local  Slaughter. 
Week  June  25-30,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Market. 


Chicago 

Denver' 

East  St.  Louis.. 
Fort  Worth.... 
Indianapolis . . . 
Kansas  City . . . 
Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph" 

St.  Paul ' 

Sioux  City 

Wichita ' 

Total 

Total  June  18- 

23,1923 

Total  June  26- 

July  1,1922... 


Cattle  and  calves. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


68,519 

7,035 
23,012 
30,008 

8,65? 
48,589 

3,794 
31,399 
10, 823 
23,712 
14,756 

5,110 


275,  409 
258,094 
252,543 


Ship- 
ments 


17,046 
3,850 
9,2S0 

12, 130 
4,790 

17,311 
2,43" 
8,012 
3,083 
6,706 
7,160 
3,395 


95,200 
86, 587 
102,507 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


51,473 
1,625 

13,967 

14,372 
4.092 

27',  039 
4,340 

22,673 
6,  S81 

16, 492 
7,441 
1,402 


171,797 
108, 862 
149,393 


Hogs. 


Re- 
ceipts 


215,413 

9,770 
79,609 

2,494 
56,072 
47,625 

4,647 
87,044 
51.818 
64,052 
95,522 

9,853 


723,925 
608, 638 
607, 970 


Ship- 
ments 


39, 995 

2,931 

25,943 

411 
20, 479 
11,284 

S54 

24,028 

5,373 

11,518 

48, 758 

551 


192, 125 
177,061 
138, 009 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


175,418 

5,  768 
49, 780 

1,507 
34,532 
34,430 

4,297 
62, 899 
44, 779 
52, 129 
37, 923 

9,251 


512,725 
429,349 
462,247 


Sheep. 


41,133 
4,520 

17, 809 
9,133 
3, 189 

25, 844 
354 

30, 192 

16,955 

1,792 

774 

4,836 


162,591 
186,362 

183,468 


Ship- 
ments 


Local 

i.   ! vd- 
ter. 


3,301 
3,075 

904 
5,562 
1,9621 
5,459' 

196' 
7,371 
4,26a 

145 

4,437; 


37, 832 
1,444 

i5;5ii 

4.7.'i8 

1,312 

"    :    ', 

161 

28,  -54 

1 1 ,  068 

1,409 

909 

3G9 


36, 6841122, 996 

| 
31,303  100      19 

44,972!135,450 


i  Weekending  Friday,  June  29. 
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Weights  and  Prices  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at  Chicago. 
Week  of  June  25-30,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 

Beef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  for  Slaughter  at  Chicago. 
Week  June  25-30,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 

Number  of 
head. 

Per  cent  of 

total  by  weight 

ranges. 

Average  weight 
(pounds). 

Average  price 
per  100  pounds. 

Grade. 

Number  of  head. 

Per  cent  of  to- 
tal by  grades. 

Average  weight 
(pounds). 

Average  price  per 
100  pounds. 

"Weight  range. 

cT 

CO 

°  CO 
CM-cm 

Cv  Oi 

a~ 

3 

CO" 
cm 
1 

00  CO 
■—  <M 

3 

"3  . 

H»  CM 
1.CM 

82 
§ 

H> 

o 
f   . 

CM  cm 

CJ  ^ 

I 

Hi 

otco 
1-1  CM 
c  ^ 

H^ 

>> 
"3  . 

Hi  CO 

S2 

3 

CO 

S3  ="3 

CM  CM 

3 

H> 

CO 
CM 
1 

OC  CO 
M  CM 

00> 

art 

3 

>> 

"3  . 

is 

82 
I 

CO 

is  S3 

S3 

ob  co 

«-l  CI 

e2 

3 
H 

>> 
"3   . 

H  CM 

<ig 
CM^ 

o     r- 

3rt 
3 
H» 

o 

CO 

i 

m   . 

CM  CO 
CM 

o= 

CD  --" 

a 

3 
Hi 

CO 
CM 

1 
OO     . 

i— (  CO 
CM 
O 

©  ^H 

>> 

"3  . 
IS 
82 

a>    - 

3 
Ha 

2 

CM  CO 
CM 

0= 

©-h 

a 

3 

H> 

s 

00     . 

^  CO 
CM 

OS 

C 
3 
Ht 

>> 

is 

82 

r 

CD 
CO 

1 

*o    . 

o* 

OS 

CD  ■— ' 

s 

a 

CO 

i 

CO      . 

3 

H  oi 

1    CM 

CM  ^h 

E 

H» 

o 

CO 

A 

CM  CO* 
CM 

c 

Hi 

CO 

CM 
1 

CO      . 

>-<  CO 
CM 
OS 

a 

3 
Ha 

>> 

a  . 
S2 

H» 

1,001  lbs.  up 

901-1,000  lbs 

801-000  lbs 

701-800  lbs 

700  lbs.  down . . . 

19       72 
290       24 
351      141 
593!     225 
6941-256 

127 
101 
365 

488 
775 

1.0 
14.9 
18.0 
30.5 
35.6 

10.0 
3.4 
19.6 
31.3 
35.7 

6.8 

5.4 

19.7 

26.3 

41.8 

1,237 
960 
838 
760 
604 

1. 156 
976 
827 
743 
570 

1,041 

'939 

837 

756 

587 

$10. 17 
7.76 
7.06 
6.66 
6.92 

$9.  43 
8.35 
7.71 
7.63 
6.42 

36.23 
6.2.5 
6.58 
6.29 
5.97 

Choice  and 

prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common. .. 

Total... 

5,965 
11, 368 
12,  307 

1,640 

7,233 
10,94S 
12,  861 

2,319 

9,544 

13,026 

8,006 

2,655 

19.1 

36.3 

39.4 

5.2 

21.7 

32.8 

38.6 

6.9 

28.7 

39.2 

24.1 

8.0 

1, 212 
1,041 

880 
833 

1,238 

1,068 

889 

824 

1,201 

1,074 

933 

910 

S10.  75 
9.92 
8.84 
7.29 

Sll.  01 

10,33 

9.34 

7.81 

$9.63 
9.06 
8.38 
7.54 

Total 

1.947 

718 

1,856 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

753 

747 

731 

7.08 

7.62 

6.25 

31,280 

33,361 

33, 231 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1,000 

1,019 

1,  065 

9.62 

10.  03 

9.00 

Average  Prices  of  Live  Stock,  "Week  of  June  25-30,  1923,  With  Comparisons. 


Chicago. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Fort 
Worth.* 

Kansas  City. 

Omaha. 

South  St. 
Joseph.2 

South  St. 
Paul.1 

Kind  and  grade. 

T 
.Tune 

25- 

30, 

1923. 

June 
18- 
23, 

1923. 

June 

26- 

Julv 

1, 

1922. 

3- 

j-ear 
aver- 
age. « 

June 
25- 
30. 

1923. 

June 
18- 
23, 

1923. 

June 
26- 

July 

1, 

1922. 

3- 

year 
aver- 
age.' 

June 
25- 
30, 

1923. 

June 
18- 
23, 

1923. 

June 
25- 
30, 

1923. 

June 
18- 
23, 

1923. 

June 

26- 

July 

1, 

1922. 

3- 

year 
aver- 
age.4 

June 
25- 
30, 

1923. 

June 
18- 
23, 

1923. 

June 

26- 

July 

1, 
1922. 

3- 
year 
aver- 
age." 

June 
25- 
30, 

1923. 

June 
18- 
23, 

1923. 

June 

26- 

July 

1, 

1922. 

June 
25- 
30, 

1923. 

June 
18- 
23, 

1923. 

June 

26- 

July 

1, 

1922. 

Cattle. 
Beef  steers: 
Med.  and  heavy  wt. 
(1,101  lbs.  up)— 
Choice  and  prime. . . 

Per 
100 

lbs. 
$10. 97 

10.10 
8.95 
7.66 

10, 80 
9.84 
8.65 
6.94 

7.77 
6.00 

5.72 

2.85 
4.38 

9.02 
6.40 

7.80 
7.38 
6.G4 
4.79 

Per 
100 
lbs. 

Sll.  12 

Per 

100 
lbs. 

*q  s.5 

Per 
100 

lbs. 
$11. 59 

10.91 
9.97 
8.69 

11.54 

10.85 

9.87 

8.43 

7.95 
6.81 

6.44 

3.77 
4.51 

9.72 
6.83 

8.09 
7.86 
6.8S 
5.29 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$11.00 
10.20 
9.01 
6.92 

10.80 
9.96 
8.79 
6.58 

7.85 
5.55 

5.60 

2.78 
3.65 

7.90 
6.65 

7.25 
7.00 
5.92 
4.20 

Per 

100 

lbs. 

$11.04 

Per 

100 

lbs. 

159  .56 

Per 

100 

lbs. 

Sll.  38 

Per 

100 
lbs. 

Per 
100 
lbs. 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$10. 67 
9.90 
9.  OS 
7.81 

10.50 
9.64 

8.58 
7.15 

7.02 
5.5S 

5.14 

3.04 
3.72 

7.58 
6.08 

7.92 

7.80 

6.90 

4.48 
7.50 
5. 62 

7.25 
6.85 

6.90 

6.92 

6.6S 

6.45 

6.01 
5.90 

Per     Per 

100      100 

lbs.     lbs. 

S10. 97  $9. 35 

Per 

100 

lbs. 

SI  1.01 

Per 
100 
lbs. 
$10. 59 
9.77 
8.69 
7.44 

10.41 
9.60 
8.50 
6.91 

7.  IS 
-  6.08 

5.50 

3.05 

8.48 
6.38 

7.64 

7.04 

6.38 

4. 58 
7.38 
5.75 

7.00 
6.45 

6.61 

6.70 

6.58 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$10. 72 
10.00 
8.98 
7.74 

10.57 
9.85 
8.78 
7.24 

7.20 
6.48 

5.65 

3.62 

8.25 
6.38 

7.68 

7.08 

6.40 

4.58 
7.38 
5.75 

7.05 
6.49 

6.65 

6.75 

6.58 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$9.32 
8.78 
8.15 
7.51 

9.10 
8.57 
7.90 
7.14 

6.72 
5.42 

4.62 

3.18 
3.68 

7.98 
6.22 

6.88 

6.78 

6.62 

4.92 
7.3S 
6.00 

10.40 
9.53 

9.78 

10.04 

10.19 

Per 

100 

lbs. 
Sll.  11 

10.35 
9.56 
8.73 

11.18 

10.32 

9.35 

8.12 

7.66 
6.60 

5.97 

3.56 
4.36 

9.18 
6.90 

7.90 

7.52 

6.89 

5.31 
7.66 
6.01 

16.00 
10.75 

10.82 

11.14 

11.23 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$10. 68 
9.95 
8.98 
7.68 

10.52 
9.72 
8.55 
7.01 

7.03 
5.80 

4.76 

3.00 

7.85 
6.35 

7.42 
7.42 
6.95 
4.25 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$10. 84 
10.17 
9.22 
7.89 

10.71 

10.03 

8.90 

7.32 

6.92 
5.95 

4.92 

3.12 

8.32 
6.80 

7.42 

7.42 
6.95 
4.25 

Per 

100 

lbs. 

$9.32 

Per 

100 
lbs. 

Pre 
100 
lbs. 

Per 
100 
lbs. 

10.36,  9.18 
9.271  8.50 
8.02.  7.56 

11.05   9.60 

10.291  8.98 

9. 16'  8. 28 

7.32    7.37 

8.16J  7.02 
6.26!  5.72 

5.72    5.28 

10.32   9.  Ill  10.66 

$7. 8o'$7. 88 

10.32,  8.74   10.11 
9.3S|  7.98     9.20 
7.96!  7.12     8.03 

8.  50;$9.  38 

$9.38 
8.25 
7.02 

$8.28 

9.271  8.16     9.37  6.70  6.75 

7.52 
6.70 

9.08 
8.25 
7.25 
6.45 

7.  OS 
5.52 

4.  55 

3.18 

6.40 
5.18 

6.88 
6.88 
6.75 
5.12 

8.25 
6.88 

7.45 

7. 28i  6. 78 
10. 86J  9. 35 

8.06   5.08 

5.12 

6.62 

Light  wt.  (1,100  lbs. 
■  down) — 

Choice  and  prime . . . 
Good 

11.38 

10.82 

10.05 

8.90 

7.27 

7.16 
5.90 

5.16 

3.25 
3.75 

8.22 
6.80 

7.98 

7.88 

7.02 

4.44 
7.42 
5.55 

7.25 
6.95 

7.00 

7.02 

6.82 

6.50 

6.04 
5.94 

9.26 
8.59 
7.81 
6.89 

6.68 
5.09 

4.55 

2.98 
3.88 

7.08 
5.78 

7.00 
7.04 
6.29 

4.56 

7.  0 'I 
5.12 

10. 65 
10.  25 

10.12 

10.37 

10.37 

10.29 

8.62 
8.38 

11.12 

10.05 

8.92 

7.53 

7.45 
6.10 

5.63 

3.35 

4.17 

8.36 
6.66 

8.10 

7.86 

6.51 

5.07 
7.37 
5.31 

16.15 
11.39 

11.33 

11.47 

11.35 

6  9.33 

10. 08 
9.67 

10.08,  8.76    10.55 

7.92   8.00 

9.38 
8.25 
6.75 

7.45 
5.35 

4.62 

2.48 
3.75 

6.70 
5.00 

6.25 
6.00 
5.38 
3.88 

9.38 
8.25 
6.90 

7.50 
5.50 

4.68 

2.78 
3.75 

6.80 
5.00 

6.25 
6.00 
5.62 

4.00 

8.38 

Medium 

Common 

Butcher  cattle — 

Heifers ,  com.  to  choice . 

Cows,  com.  to  choice.. 

Bulls,     bologna    and 

beef 

9.01 
6.90 

8.18 
5.95 

5.62 

3.15 
3.75 

8.08 
7.25 

7.25 
7.00 
5.92 
4.42 

8.00 
6.47 

6.95 

4.88 

5.00 

3.10 
3.75 

7.22 
5.00 

6.12 

5.88 
5.25 

4.35 

6.38 
4.60 

10.90 
10.67 

10.48 

10.65 

10.67 

10.50 

9.10 

8.85 

10.10 
9.81 

11.92 

9.28 
7.58 

8.44 
5.89 

5.81 

3.54 

4.12 

8.48 
6.77 

7.45 
6.95 
6.04 
4.88 

6.70 
4. 95 

5.02 
4.32 

3.50 

2.18 
2.35 

7.00 
4.88 

5.10 
4.90 
4.60 
3. 50 

6.75 
5.00 

5.12 
4.50 

3.50 

2.38 
2.50 

7.00 
4. 88 

5.25 

5.12 

4.75 

3.50 
5.62 
3.75 

7.35 
7.11 

7.09 

7.12 

6.82 

6.68 

5.50 
4.83 

5.50 

7.50 
6.50 

6.25 
5.45 

4.45 

Canners  and  cutters: 
•   C  mv.-  and  heifers 

3.30 
4.80 

9.52 
6.45 

7.98 
7.58 
6.72 
5.08 

3.40 
4.35 

8.00 
5.72 

6.70 
6.70 
6.25 
4.60 

3.08 
3.50 

Veal  calves: 
Light    to   med.    wt., 

5.65 

Heavy  wt.,  com.  to  ch . 
Feeder  steers: 
1,001  lbs.  up,  com.  to 

4.65 
5.62 

750-1,000  lbs.,  com.  to 

5. 38 

Stock  cattle: 
Steers,  com.  to  choice. . 
Cows  and  heifers,  com. 

5.25 
3.75 

5  7.  94   5.  62 
5  6.30   3.75 

Hogs. 
Top  (highest  price,  not 

7.50 
6.91 

6.91 

7.03 

7.00 

6.88 

6.09 

5.75 

6.42 

7.75 
7.15 

7.20 

7.32 

7.29 

7.  OS 

6.33 
6.05 

6.27 

11.00 
10.21 

10.50 

10.68 

10.80 

10.57 

9.45 
9.02 

9.98 

16.75 
11.40 

11.46 

11.80 

11.82 

11.47 

10.48 
9.94 

10.70 

7.50 
7.25 

7.07 

7.20 

7.07 

6.83 

5.89 

.5.77 

6.61 
5.79 

14.20 

7.85 
7. 56 

7.42 

7.52 

7.31 

6.97 

6.03 
5.89 

6.62 

5.77 

14.  72 

16.65 
11.95 

11.61 

11.92 

11.84 

11.63 

10.03 
9.68 

10.65 

10.34 

11.27 

7.75 
7.36 

7.30 

7.38 

7.08 

6.87 

5.60 
4.88 

5.50 

7.15 
6.72 

6.76 

6.82 

6.62 

7.20 
6.87 

6.90 

6.98 

6.76 

10.60 
10.29 

10.05 

10.31 

10.  40 

6.90 
6.10 

6.24 

6.46 

6.68 

6.64 

5.35 
5.19 

6.28 

6.28 

13.38 

7.25 
6.48 

6.46 

6.53 

6.84 

6.84 

5.54 
5.17 

6.21 

6.15 

14.15 

10.  50 

Bulk  of  sales 

Heavy  (251  lbs.  up)  med. 

9.59 
9.50 

Medium   (201-250   lbs.) 

9.83 

Light  (151-200  lbs.)  com. 
to  ch 

10.12 

Light  lights  (130-150 lbs.) 

Packing  sow: 

Smooth  (250  lbs.  up) . . 

Rough  (200  lbs. up).... 
Pigs  ( 130  lbs .  down)  med 

5.94 
5.55 

5.84 
5.40 

8.81 
8.32 

10.14 
9.72 

5.78 
5.65 

5.84 
5.69 

8.80 
8.58 

8.40 
7.81 

Stock    pigs     (130    lbs. 
down)  com.  to  ch 

6.48 
14.20 

6.4S 
15.00 

10.20 
11.52 

10.15 
11.23 

5.00 
14.17 

4.94 
15.13 

9.60 
12.50 

9.95 
11.92 

14.22 

14. 9S 

12.52 

10.18 

Sheep. 
Lambs: 

84  lbs.  down,  med.  to 
prime 

85  lbs.  up,   med.   to 

14.34 

15.00 

12.  84 

12.33 

12.10 

13.  02 

11.78 

Culls  and  common 

10.55 

11.58 

9.28 
11.58 

10.19 

S.65 
9.90 

9.79 
6.55 
5.18 
2.63 

6.79 

10.60 

10.  9S 

7.95 

7.65 

9.15 

9.84 

10.22 

11.40 

7.55 

7.30 

10.88 
11.40 

11.62 
6.00 
4.38 
2.10 

12.02 

12.96 
6.30 
4.30 
2.12 

9.42 
10.18 

10.10 
6.63 
4.35 
2.12 

8.78 
9.27 

9. 53 

6.38 
4.71 
2.53 

10.50 

11.42 

8.35 

10.00 

10.85 

8.50 

Yearling  wethers,  med. 
to  prime 

12.00 
6.38 
5.25 
2.62 

12.68 

11.75 
6.12 
4.55 
2.25 

12.75 
6.22 
4.50 
2.25 

9.20 
6.00 
3.98 
1.75 

6.30 

4.46 
2.54 

5  6.90 

9.70 
6.26 
4.52 
2.38 

9.75 
6.38 
4.50 
2. 38 

10.  55 
6.70 
4.80 
2.32 

11.12 
6.50 
4.60 
2.30 

8.68 
5.84 
4.62 
2.02 

7.10 

8.82 
5.95 
4.69 
2.56 

5  7.79 

11.92 
6.25 
4.75 
2.50 

12.48 
6. 28 
4.75 
2.50 

9.80 
6.20 
4.78 
2.30 

11.00 
5.25 
4.42 
2.12 

12.05 
5.25 
4.22 
1.98 

9.05 

Wethers,  med.  f% prime. 

Ewes,  med.  to  choice 

Ewes,  culls  and  common. 
Breeding      ewes,      full 

6.38 
5.10 

2.62 

6.75 
5.39 
2.48 

2.80 

5.72 
4.38 
2.75 

1  Fort  Worth  began  reporting  Jan.  15,  1923. 

!  South  St.  Joseph  began  reporting  in  June,  1922. 

*  South  St.  Paul  began  reporting  in  Nov.,  1920. 


<  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  June  28-July  3,  1920,  June  27— July  2,  1921,  and  June  26-July  1,  1922. 
6  Two-year  average:  does  not  include  1921  when  prices  were  lowest. 
6  Two-year  average;  does  not  include  1920  when  prices  were  highest. 


July 


7, 1923. 


WEATHER,  CROPS,  AND  MARKETS. 


Further  Decline  in  Meat  Prices. 

(Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.) 


A  weak  undertone  with  declining  prices  characterized  the  fresh 
meat  trade  at  eastern  markets  during  the  M*eek  ending  June  29. 
At  Chicago  prices  were  more  stable,  with  gains  on  some  classes. 
The  demand  was  limited,  and  although  supplies  were  only 
moderate,  they  had  a  tendency  to  accumulate.  Excessive  heat 
early  in  the  week  was  largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of  demand, 
although  cooler  temperatures  later  had  little  effect,  except  at 
Chicago  where  week-end  trading  showed  a  decided  improvement. 

Beef. — The  moderate  receipts  of  steer  beef  at  eastern  markets 
consisted  largely  of  grades  above  common,  the  latter  being  markedly 
scarce.  Supplies  accumulated  from  day  to  day  and  prices  took  a 
downward  course  on  all  grades,  with  the  exception  of  common  at 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Prices  of  forequarter  cuts  were  also 
weak  to  unevenly  lower.  Receipts  of  cows  were  light,  but  the 
demand  was  also  light.  A  few  choice  heifers  sold  from  $15  to 
$16.50  at  New  York. 

At  Chicago  the  steer  beef  offerings  consisted  largely  of  medium 
and  good  grades.  Best  demand  was  for  yearlings,  and  heavy  steers 
had  to  show  exceptional  quality  to  command  top  prices.  Common 
steers  were  comparatively  scarce,  and  with  the  medium  grade 
showed  slight  price  advances,  while  other  grades  were  unchanged. 
Cow  beef  offerings  were  largely  of  medium  and  common  grades, 
although  heifers  formed  a  good  percentage  of  the  steer  offerings. 

At  Chicago  a  fairly  good  demand  for  the  light  supply  of  bologna 
bulls  resulted  in  slightly  higher  prices,  but  eastern  markets  were 
weak  despite  the  limited  number  offered. 

Kosher  beef  trade  at  eastern  markets  was  slow  at  weak  to  lower 
prices,  while  early  declines  at  Chicago  were  offset  to  some  extent  by 
the  strength  of  the  market  late  in  the  week. 

Veal. — The  demand  for  veal  was  irregular  at  eastern  markets. 
Prices  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  steady  to  slightly  higher, 
while  at  Boston  there  was  a  decline.  The  better  grades  sold  fairly 
readily,  while  common  and  medium  kinds  were  draggy.  Around 
250  Canadian  veal  were  on  sale  at  New  York.  At  Chicago  supplies 
were  moderate,  and  prices  on  the  better  grades  advanced  under  a 
fairly  good  demand,  while  others  were  unchanged. 

Lamb. — Prices  on  all  grades  of  lamb  declined  sharply  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  while  little  change  was  made  at  Boston,  except  on 
the  low  end  of  common,  which  was  lower.  Supplies  were  light  but 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Lamb  of  good  quality  Avas 
relatively  scarce.  Some  animals  were  out  of  condition  and  had  to 
be  moved  under  forced  sales. 

At  Chicago  the  moderate  receipts  consisted  largely  of  spring  lamb 
of  the  poorer  grades.  The  demand  was  narrow  and  prices  declined 
but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  at  New  York.  Frozen  lamb  was 
offered  only  in  limited  number,  prices  at  Boston  ranging  from  $18  to 
$19  for  Argentines  while  natives  sold  around  $22  per  100  pounds. 
At  New  York  frozen  Argentines  sold  mostly  under  $16. 

Mutton. — Receipts  of  mutton  at  eastern  markets  were  light  to 
moderate,  with  a  fair  percentage  of  medium  grade  ewes  and  heavy 
bucks.  A  few  choice  wethers  sold  up  to  $20  at  New  York,  although 
the  usual  price  for  these  was  $2  less  at  Chicago.  The  supply  was 
light  to  moderate,  with  only  a  fair  demand. 

Pork. — Despite  light  receipts  at  eastern  markets  pork  cute  accumu- 
lated and  were  accompanied  by  weak  to  lower  prices  and  forced 
sales.  Some  cars  were  diverted  to  the  freezer  due  to  lack  of  an 
outlet  except  at  sacrifice  prices. 

At  Chicago  supplies  were  fairly  liberal  and  demand  limited,  which 
resulted  in  widely  fluctuating  prices.  Demand,  however,  improved 
after  midweek  and  prices  strengthened  materially. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Prices  of  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products. 

Week  of  June  25-30,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Commodity. 


Hams,  No.  1,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average 
Hams,  No.  2,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Picnics,  smoked,  4-8  lbs.  average 

Bacon,  No.  1,  6-81bs.  average 

Bacon,  No.  2,  6-8  lbs.  average 

Bellies,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Backs,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Pure  lard,  tierces 

Compound  lard,  tierces 


June 
25-30, 
1923. 


Per 

100  lbs. 

$22. 75 
19.50 
12.00 
29. 50 
24.25 
13.12 
10.88 
13.12 
13.75 


June 
18-23, 
1923. 


Per 

100  lbs. 

$22. 50 
19.50 
11.50 
29.50 
23.50 
13.12 
10.88 
13.38 
13.88 


June 

26- 

July  1, 

1922. 


"  Per 
100  lbs. 
$32. 00 
28.75 
18.25 
33.50 
26.25 
16.50 
12.50 
13.25 
13.38 


Three- 
year 
aver- 
age.' 


Per 
100  lbs. 
S33.92 
31.17 
19.79 
41.08 
28.71 
17.88 
13.67 
16.17 
14.92 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed  Fresh  Meats. 
Week  of  June  25-30,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Kind  and  grade. 


Beef  and  Veal. 

Beof: 

Steer- 
Choice  

Good 

Medium 

Common . . . 

Cow — 

Good 

Medium 

Common . . . 

Bull- 
Medium 

Common . . . 
Veal: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 


Fresh  Pork  Cuts. 

Hams: 

12-16  lbs.  average.. 
Loins: 

8-10  lbs.  average... 

10-12  lbs.  average. . 

12-14  lbs.  average.. 

14-16  lbs.  average.. 

16  lbs.  and  over.. . 
Shoulders: 

Skinned 

Picnics— 

4-6  lbs  average 
6-Slbs.  average 
Butts: 

Boston  style 

Spare  ribs 


'  Lamb  and  Mutton. 


Lamb: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium. . 

Common . 
Spring  lamb.. 
Mutton: 

Good 

Medium. . 

Common . 


Chicago. 


June 
2.5-30, 
1923. 


Per  100 
lbs. 

$17.  75 
16.50 
15.50 
14.50 

12.50 
11.50 
10.00 


7.45 

18.10 
17.10 
14.80 
11.50 


17.00 

15.40 
14.00 
12.75 
11.70 
10.65 

9.05 

8.60 
7.85 

10.30 
6.45 


29.20 
26.40 
23.90 
21.80 
32.00 

15.50 
13. 00 
10.00 


Juno 

18-23, 
1923. 


Per  100 
lbs. 

$17.  75 
16.40 
15.00 
14.00 

12.50 
11.  50 
10.00 


7.42 

17.70 
16.30 
14.  50 
11.  30 


17.50 

15.20 
13.85 
12.80 
11.85 
10.50 

9.05 

8.50 
7.75 

10. 05 
6.20 


28.90 
27.00 
24.50 
22.60 
31.70 

15.30 

12.80 

9.85 


Juno 

26- 

Julyl, 

1922. 


Three- 
year 
avcr- 
ago.i 


Per  100 
lbs. 

$15.  25 
14.25 
13.00 
12.00 

12.25 

11.25 

9.50 


7.12 

16.00 
14.50 
13. 50 
10.80 


25.75 

19.  40 
17.  95 
16.95 
15. 60 
14.50 

13.75 

14.75 
13.75 

15.70 
7.70 


24.00 
22.00 
20.50 
16.50 
25.60 

13.70 

11.00 

7.00 


Per  100 
lbs. 

$18.  98 
17.65 
16.10 
14.08 

14.97 
13.70 
11.90 


Now  York. 


Juno 
25-30, 
1923. 


9.31 

18.43 
17.17 
15.53 
13.03 


*24. 78 

22.  97 
21.18 
19.78 
18.13 
n4.  85 

15.50 

16.02 
15.10 

17.63 
«7.10 


26.40 
23.73 
21. 23 
17.30 
«25. 10 

14.17 

11.80 

9.10 


Per  100 
lbs. 

$17.  50 
16.40 
14.30 
10.00 

12.20 

10.95 

9.85 


8.04 

18.20 
16.20 
14.30 
12.00 


19.50 

16.70 
15. 40 
13. 95 
12. 45 
10.75 

10.20 

9.15 


11.40 
8.50 


27.50 
25.40 
23.40 
18. 30 
28.30 

16.70 
14.70 
12.40 


June 

18-23, 
1923. 


.Time 
26- 

Jtilyl, 
1922. 


Per  100  Per  100 


lbs, 

$18.30 

17.40 

15.10 

10.85 

12.90 
11.  50 
10.50 


18.30 
16.30 
13.70 
11.80 


19.00 

17.95 
16.70 
15.40 
13.65 
12.55 

10.50 

9.75 
9.25 

11.95 
9.00 


32.90 
31.50 
30.20 
27.60 
34.40 

16.20 
14. 20 
12.00 


lbs. 

$15.  50 

14.10 

12.65 

11.50 

11.75 

10.  75 

9.75 

8.50 
7.25 

15.50 

13.00 

11.00 

9.00 


27.00 

22. 10 
21.10 
20.10 
19.10 
17.90 

14.50 


14.50 

17. 50 
11.50 


24.50 
19.00 
17.00 
13.00 
25.50 

15.00 

11.00 

9.00 


Thrao- 
ycar 
aver- 
age.! 


Per  100 
lbs. 

*  $15.58 
18.52 
16. 38 
12.98 

15.10 
13.72 
11.73 

11.28 
9.60 

18.67 
16.77 
15.13 
12.33 


2  25. 25 

23.17 
21.90 
20.80 
19.40 
2  16.  45 

16.30 


14.87 

18.33 
«9.80 


27.63 
23.10 
20. 57 
15.83 
2  25.40 

16.07 

12.90 

9.33 


1  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  June  2S-July  3,  1920,  June 
27-July  2, 1921,  and  June  26-July  1,  1922. 

2  Two-year  average:  does  not  include  1920  when  prices  were  highest. 


Australian  Wool  Sales  Open  in  Sydney  on  September  17. 

An  eight-month  wool-selling  season  will  open  at  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia on  September  17,  1923,  according  to  a  cable  received  from 
the  American  trade  commissioner,  J.  W.  Sanger,  at  Melbourne, 
under  date  of  June  18.  A  total  of  1,600,000  bales  of  wool  will  be 
offered  during  the  season,  half  before  and  half  after  Christmas. 


Wool  Imports  at  Two  Ports. 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia  during  the  week 
ending  June  30  amounted  to  1,363  bales,  weighing  487,453  lbs., 
valued  at  $126,001.  Imports  through  the  port  of  Boston  during  the 
same  week  amounted  to  2,479,486  lbs.,  valued  at  $1,113,391. 


1  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  June  28-July  3,  1920;  June  27- 
July  2, 1921;  and  June  26-July  1,  1922.  I 


B.  A.  W.  R.  A.  Stocks  Reduced  One-Third. 

Stocks  of  wool  held  by  the  B.  A.  W.  R.  A.  on  May  31,  1923, 
amounted  to  601,587  bales  as  compared  with  913,247  bales  held  on 
December  31,  1922,  which  represented  a  disposal  of  311,660  bales. 
Of  the  quantity  on  hand  384,507  bales  represented  Australian  wool 
and  217,080  bales  New  Zealand  wool.  Of  the  stocks  of  wool  shown 
above  one-half  of  the  Australian  wool  and  the  whole  of  the  New 
Zealand  wool  belongs  to  the  British  Government.  The  other  half 
of  the  Australian  wool  belongs  to  the  British-Australian  Wool 
Realisation  Association  (Ltd.). 
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Stacker  and  Feeder  Shipments. 

Week  June  23-29,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Cattle  and  calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Origin  and  desti- 
nation. 

Week 
June  23- 
-29,  1923. 

Per  cent 
of  average 
of  corre- 
sponding 

week 

1920, 1921, 

1922. 

Week 
June  23- 
29,  1923. 

Per  cent 
of  average 
of  corre- 
sponding 

week 

1920, 1921, 

1922. 

Week 
June  23- 
29,  1923 

P*r  cent 
of  average 
of  corre- 
sponding 

week 

1920, 1921, 

1922. 

Market  origin: 

3,613 
3,799 
3,525 
2,759 

750 
10, 194 

910 
3,585 
1,742 
4,312 
4,928 

683 

69.6 
59.5 

137.6 
54.6 
81.5 

112.9 
82.4 
86.2 

161.0 
86.1 

140.3 

135.0 

22 

2,931 

353 

135 

321 

1,570 

105 

132 

146 

2,288 

124 

283 

22.4 

""ml" 

81.8 

64.8 

115.5 

'      51.2 

129.4 

54.3 
198.2 

63.6 

1,838 

1,503 

597 

469 

138 

3,310 

27.7 

Denver 

East  St.  Louis.. 
Fort  Worth 
Indianapolis.... 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City. 

25.3 
42.0 
58.4 
26.7 
102.2 

6,057 

2,694 

145 

23 

62.7 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Paul 

Sioux  City 

Wichita 

364.0 

96.7 

2.4 

Total 

40,800 

101.4 

8,390 

191.0 

10, 774 

64.3 

State  destination: 

84 

Arkansas 

28 

California 

2,180 
499 

Colorado 

1,513 
30 
5,126 
1,998 
6,983 
3,070 

231 
67 

576 

1,074 

4,587 

53 

6,143 

195 
2,372 
1,217 

955 
3,121 

535 
82 

512 

327 

137.3 

1,503 

75.9 

Georgia 

100.5 

107.0 

101.0 

103.4 

73.1 

63.8 

88.9 

79.5 

134.0 

18.1 

133.9 

129.1 

189.0 

61.9 

139.8 

105.8 

17.3 

174.5 

45.3 

454.2 

1,252 
457 

1,719 
133 

342.1 
85.3 

135.8 
69.6 

675 

299 

4,663 

1,258 

304 

23.4 

Indiana 

18.9 
60.4 

Kansas 

264.3 

Kentucky 

21.8 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

315 
573 
504 

200.6 

129.6 

84.6 

1,341 

20 

3,994 

55.3 

4.5 

161.6 

Nebraska 

140 

42.0 

1,575 
260 
288 

74.6 
104.0 

Ohio... 

38.1 

Pennsylvania.  . 
South  Dakota.. 

Texas 

135 

112.5 

469 

119.3 

Virginia 

399 

125 

18.8 

Wyoming 

Total 

40,800 

101.4 

8,390 

191.0 

16, 774 

64.3 

July  1,  1922,  to  June  29,  1923 

Same  period  1  year  ago 

Same  period  2  years  ago 

Current  period  as  per  cent  of  average  of  two  pre^ 
vicus  periods 


Cattle  and 
calves. 


4, 108, 504 
3, 252, 413 
2,972,460 

132.0 


Hogs. 


579, 946 
378, 921 
401, 332 

148.6 


Depressed  Danish  Butter  Market. 


Comparison  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments  This  Season  With 
Previous  Seasons. 


Sheep. 


2, 972, 277 
2, 527, 667 
3, 703, 645 

95.4 


Coffee  Shipments  from  Maracaibo. 

A  total  of  47,537  bags  of  coffee,  each  containing  132  pounds, 
•were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  during  the 
month  of  May,  reports  Consul  Charles  F.  Payne  at  that  station 
under  date  of  June  5.  Shipments  during  April  amounted  to  40,037 
bags  while  those  for  May,  1922,  totaled  72,032  bags.  The  United 
States  was  the  chief  purchaser. 


The  Danish  butter  market  at  the  beginning  of  June  continued  in 
a  depressed  state,  notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  orders  from 
America  and  European  markets,  says  the  Smor  Tidende  for  June  1, 
The  bulk  of  the  Danish  butter  has  to  be  sold  in  England,  but  the 
markets  there  are  on  a  very  low  level  because  of  the  large  quantities 
of  colonial  butter  that  are  being  held  in  cold  storage.  The  Copen- 
hagen official  butter  quotation  on  Thursday,  May  31,  was  kr.  334 
per  100  Kg.  ($0,280  per  lb.  at  exchange),  as  compared  with  kr.  343 
($0,289  per  lb.)  for  the  previous  week. 


Butter  Market  Unsettled — Confidence  Lacking. 


There  were  elements  of  both  strength  and  weakness  in  the  butter 
market  during  the  last  week  in  June.  Owing  to  the  recent  pro- 
longed hot  spell  a  very  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  receipts 
graded  fancy  butter  and  since  the  demand  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  principally  for  the  higher  scores  that  promise  good  keeping 
qualities  the  top  of  the  market  was  usually  well  supported.  This 
same  hot  weather,  however,  had  the  opposite  effect  on  the  medium 
to  under  scores.  The  undergrade  market  was  much  more  liberally 
supplied  with  wider  outlets  far  harder  to  obtain  compared  with  the 
better  scores,  because  operators  are  reluctant  to  store  the  lower 
scores  unless  obtainable  at  bargain  prices.  The  cooler  weather 
of  the  week  under  review,  while  entirely  sentimental  in  its  in- 
fluence, had  some  effect  on  the  situation.  Cognizant  of  the  effect 
of  a  cool  summer  on  quality  and  therefore  on  the  market,  operators 
were  somewhat  more  reluctant  to  take  hold,  particularly  of  the  top 
scores.  Looking  back  on  the  week  as  a  whole,  however,  the  tone 
of  the  market  was  decidedly  unsettled,  if  not  easy  with  price  tend- 
encies lower.  Confidence  in  the  situation  came  mainly  from  those 
who  wanted  to  store  more  June  butter. 

INTO    STORAGE   MOVEMENT  HEAVY. 

Compared  with  last  week  and  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago 
the  movement  into  storage  was  heavier,  amounting  to  over  eight 
million  pounds.  This  increase  over  last  year  corresponds  roughly 
with  the  increase  in  the  make  over  last  year  and  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  consumptive  demand  was  fairly  constant.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  receipts  at  the  four  markets  showed  little  change  and 
street  stocks  on  some  markets  increased  while  on  others  they 
were  approximately  unchanged. 

CHICAGO    MARKETS    HIGH    BUT   WEAKENING. 

During  the  entire  week  the  Chicago  market  remained  relatively 
higher  than  the  eastern  markets,  but  there  were  signs  at  the  close 
that  this  might  change.  Some  of  the  shippers  had  changed  their 
market  and  others  were  considering  taking  advantage  of  the  higher 
prices  at  Chicago.  At  the  same  time  Chicago  felt  keenly  a  loss  of 
business  with  eastern  buyers  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  weaker 
condition  of  the  market  at  the  close.  New  York  reported  some 
increase  in  demand,  but  this  apparently  was  not  enough  to  prevent 
that  market  there  from  becoming  easy  and  unsettled.  Of  course, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  receipts,  the  New  York  market  has  the 
imports  to  absorb,  and  these  continue  to  be  an  important  factor. 
During  the  week  arrivals  were  as  follows:  300  casks  from  Holland, 
1,000  boxes  from  Argentina,  and  2,831  casks  from  Denmark.  Dur- 
ing the  month  23  vessels  arrived  from  six  countries,  bringing  ap- 
proximately 2,744,000  pounds.  More  is  expected  from  Denmark, 
Argentina,  Holland,  and  Esthonia.  Offerings  of  Danish  at  the 
close  of  the  week  were  30-30^  c.  i.  f.  The  rather  heavy  flow  of 
imports  into  New  York  was  an  important  factor  in  weakening  that 
market  and.  keeping  prices  below  those  of  Chicago. 


Lower  Cheese  Prices  Stimulate  Demand  for  Storing. 


The  two  factors  which  were  of  greatest  influence  so  far  as  actual 
trading  in  cheese  markets  was  concerned  during  the  week  ending 
June  30  were  the  decline  in  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and 
quality  of  current  receipts  as  affected  by  the  weather.  As  indicated 
in  the  preceding  week's  review,  there  was  a  feeling  among  buyers 
that  further  declines  than  those  which  had  already  occurred  were 
likely,  and  while  it  is  true  that  even  after  the  price  reductions 
occurred  on  Wisconsin  cheese  boards  Monday,  June  25,  there  were 
still  a  good  many  buyers  who  still  held  off,  it  was  plainly  evident 
that  the  general  tone  of  the  market  was  firmer.  Following  the  Wis- 
consin board  declines,  which  placed  trading  on  a  basis  fully  1$ 
lower  than  the  preceding  week,  Wisconsin  dealers  tightened  up  on 
asking  prices,  and  for  the  most  part  held  to  these.  Dealers  in  dis- 
tributing markets  did  not  share  fully  with  these  country  dealers  in 
their  idsas  of  the  market,  but  even  the  more  conservative  distrib- 
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utors  expressed  the  opinion  that  at  prevailing  prices  a  more  active 
demand  would  develop.  At  any  rate,  there  was  not  the  same 
anticipation  of  future  price  reductions  which  had  featured  previous 
weeks. 

PRODUCTION    OF  FANCY    GOODS    HURT  BY   HOT   WEATHER. 

From  the  standpoint  of  volume,  the  week's  business  was  only 
moderate.  The  explanation  given  for  this,  however,  is  that  recent 
hot  weather  had  materially  hurt  the  quality  of  current  receipts, 
and  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cheese  offered  would  pass 
the  quality  requirements  of  goods  wanted  for  storage  purposes. 
Not  only  did  the  hot  weather  seem  to  have  affected  quality  at  fac- 
tories which  have  been  making  regularly,  but  reports  from  Wis- 


consin indicated  that  a  good  many  factories  which  had  been  skim- 
ming their  milk  and  shipping  cream  turned  back  to  cheese,  and  it 
was  from  these  that  quite  a  bit  of  poor  quality  cheese  was  delivered. 
Judging  from  the  inquiry  at  Wisconsin  points,  the  week's  prices 
were  such  that  buyers  of  cheese  for  storing  were  willing  to  take 
hold,  but  of  course  without  a  supply  of  goods  which  were  satis- 
factory, sales  were  impossible.  Cheese  which  has  moved  into  stor- 
age in  the  distributing  markets  was  said  to  be  mostly  put  there  on 
dealers'  accounts  or  by  operators  who  insist  on  having  June  cheese. 
The  storage  holdings  in  the  four  markets  at  the  close  of  the  week 
were  not  quite  so  heavy  as  a  year  ago,  but  the  net  increase  during 
the  week  was  a  million  pounds  heavier  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing week  last  year. 


Movement  of  Dairy  Products  at  Five  Markets. 

(New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco.) 


Butter. 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Cheese. 

Receipts  for  week... 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Dressed  Poultry. 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 


June  25-30, 
1923. 


Pounds. 

21, 071, 296 

344, 303, 789 

8,678,134 

745,707 

+7,932,427 

33, 843, 543 


6, 315, 471 

101, 847, 582 

4, 451, 029 

1, 541, 364 

+2,909,665 

13, 224, 389 


4,005,431 
126,909,328 
2, 433, 302 
3, 046, 899 
-613,597 
36, 057, 356 


Cases. 

383, 373 

11,194,302 

203,695 

22, 957 

+180,738 

4, 524, 281 


June  18-23, 
1923. 


Pounds. 

21,911,176 

323,232,493 

8, 443, 558 

489, 143 

+7,954,415 

25,911,347 


5,964,385 

95, 532, 111 

2, 880, 923 

1, 174, 615 

+1,706,308 

10, 314, 724 


4, 328, 797 

122, 903, 897 

1, 764, 218 

2, 970, 746 

-1,206,528 

36, 670, 953 


Cases. 

484,681 

10, 810, 929 

237, 137 

19, 034 

+218, 103 

4, 343, 543 


June  26- July 
1, 1922. 


Pounds. 

21, 191, 957 

333, 767, 130 

9, 531, 752 

1,512,487 

+8,019,265 

38, 574, 370 


5, 489, 137 

94, 827, 224 

2,445,911 

1, 229, 031 

+1,216,880 

12, 801, 324 


3, 844, 023 
94,  261, 092 
2, 082, 953 
2, 266, 064 
-183,111 
26, 556, 176 


Cases. 

378, 725 

11, 267, 425 

144,744 

19, 209 

+125,535 

4, 811, 195 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Butter  and  Cheese. 

June  25-30,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 
92  Score  Creamery  Butter.     (Cents  per  lb.) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 
Thursday... 

Friday 

Saturday... 


Average: 

June  25-30,  1923 

June  18-23.  1923 

June26-July  1,  1922.. 


New 
York. 

Chicago. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Boston. 

San  Fran- 
cisco. 

38} 

39 

40 

40 

431 

39 

39J 

40 

40 

431 

39 

39 

40 

40 

42} 

m 

39 

394 

39J 

43i 

38 

38 

39 

39 

42} 

37i 

37J 

39 

39 

42} 

38.45 

38.66 

39.58 

39.58 

43.0 

39.08 

39.08 

40.00 

40.00 

43.83 

38.42 

36.46 

38.42 

38.50 

38.92 

American  Cheese  (No.  1  Fresh  Twins).    (Cents  per  lb.) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 
Thursday. . . 

Friday 

Saturday . . . 


Average: 

June  2.5-30,  1923 

June  18-23,  1922 

June  26-  July  1, 1922. 


New 
York. 


24 
24-25 


Chicago. 


24i 
24| 
24i 


24.41 
25.00 
20.37 


221-23 

215-221- 

21}-22 

21}-22 

21}-22 

21}-22 


22.04 
22.98 
19.35 


Boston. 


25J-26J 
25l-26i 
25|-26i 
25A-261 
25J-26J 
254-26J 


26.00 
26.00 
21.50 


San  Fran 
Cisco.1 


22} 

231 

251 

24 

24 

24 


23.91 
22. 75 
18.04 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


21} 
21} 


21.75 
22. 25 
18.46 


i  Flats. 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90  Score)  at  Chicago. 


Cents  per  lb. 

Monday 38J 

Tuesday 39 

Wednesday 391 

Thursday 39 

53904°— 23 3 


Cents  per  lb. 

Fridav 38 

Saturday 36} 

Averagc 38. 4 


Milk  Powder  Report  for  June. 


Manufacturer's  Stocks  of  Powdered  Milk. 


Total  stocks:1 
Juno  1, 1922 
June  1,  1923 

Unsold  stocks:2 
June  1,  1922 
June  1,  1923 


Whole  milk 
powder. 


Case 
goods. 


Pounds. 
160, 724 
158, 575 

160, 724 
158, 575 


Bulk 
goods. 


Pounds. 

1, 183, 227 

733, 869 

311,242 
290, 555 


Skimmed  milk 
powder. 


Case 
goods. 


Pounds. 

208,079 

77,373 

145, 033 
55, 021 


Bulk 
goods. 


Pounds. 
9, 469, 760 
4, 750, 162 

5, 083, 358 
2,232,499 


1  Total  stocks  include  all  stocks  held  by  manufacturers  reporting. 

2  Unsold  stocks  include  that  portion  of  total  stocks  not  covered  by  current  sales 
or  future  delivery  contracts. 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Skimmed  Milk  Powder  During  May,  1923. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Case  goods.1 

Barreled  goods. 

Geographic  section. 

Range.2 

Bulk  of 

sales  fresh 

goods  3 

Range.2 

Bulk  of 

sales  fresh 

goods.3 

New  England 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
44 
44 

11-15 

9-15 

121-15 

91-15 

10}-15 

124-15 

8-16 

111-16 

11-15 

Middle  Atlantic 

9-15 

South  Atlantic 

121-15 
9J-15 
11-15 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

South  Central 

12J-15 

Northwestern 

81-16 

1H-16 

Southwestern 

1  Prices  reported  per  pound  for  case  goods  apply  to  milk  powder  packed  in  1-pound 
cans 

2  Includes  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  reported. 

3 Includes  the  highest  and  lowest  "Bulk  of  sales"  prices  reported  by  different 
firms. 

Prices  of  other  powdered  milk  products  ranged  as  follows:  Whole 
milk  powder  33c-60<fc  per  1-lb.  can  for  case  goods  and  260-354:  per 
pound  for  goods  packed  in  barrels;  dried  buttermilk  11<;— 13<t  per 
pound  for  case  goods  and  3^«t— 14<t  per  pound  for  goods  packed  in 
barrels. 

Skim  milk  powder  for  expoTt  trade  was  reported  sold  at  13  J  c  per 
pound  f.  a.  s.  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Exports  of  Powdered  Milk  from  the  United  States  During  May,  1923. 


Destination. 

Pounds. 

Destination. 

Pounds. 

Europe: 

39, 155 

44,464 

5,050 

7,838 
571 
550 
380 

5,330 
"   9,363 

8,005 

South  America: 

Chile 

2. 435 

Colombia 

975 

4,200 

.  ,835 

Asia: 

British  Honduras 

10, 000 
73,850 

5, 091 

1 

Mexico 

Total  exports: 

Cuba  

222,649 

May,  1922 

915,258 

Jan.-May  (inc.),  1923 

Jan.-May  (inc.),  1922 

1, 207,  904 
3,787,547 
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Potato  Prices  Generally  Higher. 


A  noticeable  reaction  occurred  in  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable 
markets  during  the  last  week  of  June.  Liberal  supplies  of  some 
products  and  inferior  quality  of  others  resulted  in  a  downward  price 
trend.  New  potatoes,  however,  closed  stronger.  A  net  increase 
of  1,140  cars  raised  the  week's  shipments  of  11  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  12,658  cars.  Two-thirds  of  this  total  consisted  of  potatoes,  water- 
melons, and  cantaloupes.  Shipments  of  watermelons,  peaches,  and 
new  potatoes  increased  sharply. 

Potatoes. — With  supplies  gradually  decreasing  since  early  June, 
potato  markets  recently  began  to  show  a  stronger  tone.  The  South 
Carolina  season  is  practically  closed  and  North  Carolina's  output 
is  dwindling. 

VIRGINIA    SHIPMENTS   HEAVY. 

Only  within  the  past  week  have  Virginia  shipments  become  heavy, 
the  Eastern  Shore  now  being  the  center  of  greatest  activity.  More 
than  2,000  carloads  came  from  that  territory  during  the  seven  days 
ending  June  30.  Norfolk  section  furnished  800  cars  and  Maryland 
East  Shore  started  with  30.  Oklahoma  and  southern  California 
were  the  only  other  districts  showing  a  considerable  movement  of 
new  potatoes,  but  the  season  is  opening  in  the  Orrick  section  of 
Missouri  and  around  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Total  shipments  of 
the  1923  crop  increased  nearly  1,000  cars,  but  were  still  700  cars 
below  the  movement  of  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Old  potatoes  are  almost  a  negligible  factor,  as  only  140  carloads 
came  from  Michigan  and  250  cars  from  a  dozen  other  Northern  States. 
Compared  with  the  previous  week,  shipments  of  old  stock  decreased 
62  per  cent. 

Final  reports  from  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  showed  a 
nearly  steady  market,  with  best  barreled  Cobblers  selling  at  14- 
$4.15  f.  o.  b.  Carolina  stock  advanced  in  eastern  cities  to  a  range  of 
$4.50-$5.50  per  barrel,  closing  slightly  lower-in  New  York  because 
of  the  week's  arrivals  of  700  cars  of  potatoes.  Virginia  Cobblers  in 
that  market  were  jobbing  at  S4.25-S4.75,  but  advanced  elsewhere 
to  a  top  of  So. 75,  with  Chicago  carlot  sales  ranging  up  to  $6.25. 
Eastern  Shore  stock  also  brought  S6-S6.25  in  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit. 
Average  price  a  year  ago  was  §4  per  barrel.  The  f.  o.  b.  price  of 
No.  1  Cobblers  at  Onley,  Virginia,  jumped  754',  reaching  high  mark 
of  $5.25,  or  $2  more  than  last  July. 

Sacked  Cobblers  and  Bliss  Triumphs  held  steady  around  $2  per 
100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  re- 
speeti\ely.  The  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  markets  weakened  to  a 
range  of  S2.50-S2.75.  Texas  season  is  closing  with  a  record  of  only 
750  cars,  compared  with  1,450  cars  in  1922  and  1,100  cars  in  1921. 

PEACH  SUPPLIES   INCREASING. 

Peaches. — Haulings  became  heavy  in  the  Georgia  peach  belt, 
as  the  Hiley  season  reached  its  height.  Shipments  increased  almost 
500  per  cent  and  filled  910  cars.  Light  movement  was  reported  from 
North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma.  Under  a  moderate  wire  inquiry, 
the  cash  track  price  of  Carmans  in  central  Georgia  lost  half  the 
previous  week's  range,  closing  at  $1.25-$1.50  per  six-basket  carrier. 
Hileys  likewise  declined  sharply  to  a  level  of  S2-S2.50.  Fruit 
packed  in  bushel  baskets  brought  a  slight  premium.  To  the  end  of 
June,  Georgia  had  marketed  only  2,112  cars  of  peaches,  compared 
with  3,900  to  the  same  time  last  season,  and  North  Carolina's  output 
was  only  8  cars  compared  with  104.  Regular  jobbing  sales  of  Car- 
mans  in  New  York  weakened  to  a  range  of  $2-$2.  50,  but  auction 
sales  were  made  at  $2. 15-12.85.  The  July  2  auction  price  on  Georgia 
Hileys  was  S2.85-S3.60,  private  transactions  being  closed  at  $2.50- 
$3.50.  Prevailing  range  in  other  markets  was  $3-$4,  a  decline  of 
about  $1. 

Watermelons. — It  was  impossible  for  the  watermelon  markets  to 
hold  the  high  price  levels  of  the  preceding  week  under  the  heavier 
movement  from  Georgia  and  Texas.  Size  and  quality  of  southeast- 
ern melons  also  tend  to  keep  values  down.  Declines  of  |100-$200 
per  carload  occurred  in  most  cities,  and  highest  prices  for  30-pound 
Tom  Watsons  were  $800-$850.  Serious  declines  were  reported  at 
Southwest  Georgia  loading  points.  Haulings  were  heavy  and  many 
cars  of  22-pound  melons  sold  at  $100  cash  track.  Larger  sizes,  of 
of  course,  brought  more  money,  but  stock  weighing  32-34  pounds 
sold  only  at  $325-$450  per  carload.  Labeled  melons  commanded 
somewhat  higher  prices.    Tom  Watsons  of  26-30  pounds  average 


were  selling  in  the  Hempstead  section  of  Texas  at  $1.30-$1.60  per 
100  pounds  f .  o.  b.  Texas  weekly  shipments  increased  from  115  to 
525  cars,  but  Georgia  sent  1,030  cars,  compared  with  20  the  week 
before.     Florida  and  California  averaged  80  cars  per  day. 

Cantaloupes. — New  York  received  about  400  cars  of  cantaloupes, 
Chicago  300,  and  other  cities  proportionately  heavy  supplies.  This 
accumulation  broke  the  market,  and  jobbing  sales  of  standard  crates 
were  made  at  50<];-$1.50  lower.  Closing  range  on  California  Salmon 
Tints  was  $3.25-$4  in  eastern  consuming  centers,  New  York's  offer- 
ings bringing  only  $3.25.  The  first  car  of  precooled  cantaloupes 
from  Imperial  Valley  reached  Chicago  on  June  16  and  the  following 
prices  were  realized:  Jumbo  45s,  $6  per  crate;  Jumbo  36s,  $5;  Pony 
54s,  $4 ;  and  Flats  of  12  to  15  melons,  $2.  These  prices  were  about  20 
per  cent  higher  than  those  on  other  California  cantaloupes,  but  by 
the  2d  of  July  values  in  Chicago  had  fallen  to  S3. 25  per  standard 
crate.  As  available  supplies  decrease,  the  cash  track  price  at 
Brawley,  California,  advanced  about  300  per  crate  from  low  point 
of  $1. 35-|'1.65.  The  shipping  season  will  be  practically  closed  by 
July  10  or  15. 

Tomatoes. — The  waning  tomato  season  in  Mississippi  and  Texas 
is  accompanied  by  declining  quality  of  the  fruit.  Jacksonville, 
Tex.,  f.  o.  b.  market  was  slow  and  weak.  On  a  "usual  terms" 
basis,  carlots  of  pink  stock  in  4-basket  crates  declined  to  a  close  of 
$1,  green  stock  bringing  slightly  more.  Auction  sales  of  pinks 
were  forced  to  the  low  level  of  75*— 80*;  greens  to  $1,  and  6-basket 
carriers  of  green  stock  to  $2.25.  Of  the  week's  875  cars,  Texas  fur- 
nished 216,  Mississippi  409,  and  South  Carolina  107  cars.  West 
Tennessee  began  with  104  cars.  Sharp  losses  were  noted  in  all 
wholesale  markets,  but  Texas  tomatoes  generally  brought  higher 
returns  than  Mississippi  stock.  The  week's  arrivals  of  225  cars  in 
INew  York  City  resulted  in  a  range  of  $1.50-$1.75  for  best  Mississippi 
turning  wrapped  tomatoes,  and  fancy-count  South  Carolina  sixes 
also  weakened  to  $4-$4.75. 

OTHER   VEGETABLES. 

Maryland  shipped  43  cars  of  cabbage  and  Ohio  54  of  the  week's 
total  of  255  cars.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  barrel  crates  from 
Maryland  were  jobbing  at  $1.75-12.25.  Western  lettuce  met  a 
rather  slow  demand  and  closed  generally  at  $3.50-$4  per  crate. 
Heaviest  shipments  were  from  northern  California  and  Washington, 
but  New  York  movement  is  becoming  active.  Texas  Yellow  Ber- 
muda onions  held  nearly  steady  at  $2.25-82.75  per  standard  crate, 
California  stock  bringing  about  the  same  price. 


Carload  Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Week  of  June  24-30  and  season  to  June  30,  with  Comparisons. 


Product. 


Apples: 

Old  crop 

New  crop 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peaches 

Potatoes: 

White,  1922  crop 

White,  1923  crop 

Strawberries 

Tomatoes 

Vegetables,  mixed 

Watermelons 

Total 


June 
24-30, 
1923. 


14 
91 
255 
2,437 
36S 
215 
929 

391 

3,914 
295 
877 
315 

2, 557 


12, 658 


June 
17-23, 
1923. 


54 
18 
440 
3,241 
389 
145 
20S 

1,022 

2,997 

475 

1,221 

424 

885 


11,517 


June 
25-July 
1,  1922. 


Total 

this 

season 

to 
June  30 


7 
471 
259 

3,883 
336 
237 

1, 323 

222 

4,  588 
125 
635 
297 

3,8S9 


16, 272 


111,001 

88,288 

121 

874 

12,  453 

16,  700 

10, 418 

11,015 

18, 612 

15,  528 

4,140 

6,425 

2,244 

4,108 

247, 684 
20,  534 
17,311 
13, 392 
11,224 
5,744 


Total 

last 

season 

to 
July  1. 


238, 239 
29,398 
18, 645 
15, 917 
8, 468 
19, 146 


Total 

last 

season. 


S3, 283 
111,001 
40, 877 
30, 137 
22,031 
29, 362 
38,  318 

238,288 
247, 684 
IS,  716 
26,  499 
19,  775 
47, 070 


Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  F.  O.  B.  Shipping  Points. 
July  2,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Product. 

Shipping  point. 

Unit  of  sale. 

July  2, 
1923. 

June  25, 
1923. 

July  3. 
1922. 

Potatoes 

Watermelons . 

Cantaloupes. -- 
Tomatoes 

Peaches 

Texas  Points 

Valdosta,  Ga 

Brawley,  Calif... 
Jacksonville, 

Tex. 
Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

100  lbs.  sacked.. 

Bulk  ner  car 

Bulk  per  100  lbs. 
Standards  45's... 
4-basket  carrier.. 

6-basket  carrier.. 

2.00 

75-325 

.  80-1.  25 

1.  75-1. 90 

1.00 

2.00-2.50 

S4.  25-4.  50 

2,  '5 

400-750 

1.3.5-1.. 50 

1.  50-1.  75 

1.85 

2. 25-2. 50 

S3.  25-3.  40 
30-200 

""."S0^".96 

.45 

1.  75-2. 00 

July  7, 1923. 
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Arrivals  and  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Arrivals  Include  All  Varieties  of  Each  Product  for  the  Week  June  26-July  2,  1923, 
with  Comparisons;  Prices  are  for  July  2,  1923,  with  Comparisons,  and  are  for  the 
Varieties  Specified. 


POTATOES. 

(Prices 

quoted  on  Virginia  Eastern  Shove  Cobblers,  No.  1, 
per  barrel.) 

Total  car-lot  arrivals. 

Jobbing  range. 

Markets. 

>> 
"3  . 

S2 

aN 

3 

Hi 

O 

C  CM 
3 

3    . 

J.  ^ 

S" 

"3  . 

1   CN 
r-l  ex. 

3    . 
i  w 

CO 

H> 

S3 
■3 

S3 

cs 

1 

CM 

o> 

CO 

J>> 

3 

New  York    . 

Boston 

Philadelphia. . 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh:... 

706 
136 
231 
115 
187 
98 
304 
155 
215 

729 
332 
313 

96 
217 

88 
315 
120 
128 

764 
195 
279 

79 
184 

93 
327 

85 
171 

4, 615 
1,295 
1,S9S 

565 
1,026 

579 
1,  720 

64S 

055 

2,471 
790 

1,054 
369 
753 
303 

1,390 
418 
585 

$4. 25-4. 75 

6.00 

5. 25-5. 50 

4. 50-5. 00 

6.00-6.25 

5.  75-6. 00 

6.25 

1  2. 50-2. 75 

i  1. 75-2. 00 

$4. 75-5. 00 

$3.  50-3. 75 
4. 50-4. 62J- 

4. 75-5. 00 
5.' 25-5.' 50 

3. 00-3. 50 

3. 00-3. 25 

4.25 

4. 75-5. 00 

4. 65-4. 75 

S(    Louis 

4.75 

Kansas  City... 

12.40 

12.50 

WATERMELONS. 


(Prices  quoted  on  Florida  and  Georgia  Tom  Watsons- 
22-30  lbs.  average,  bulk  per  car.) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City... 


130 

56    155 

779 

1,421! 

16 

35     84 

168 

359 

47 

50:  107 

251 

535 

12 

8!  112 

133 

370 

51 

22,  115 

217 

539 

23 

11 

97 

108 

423 

172 

101 

375 

617 

1.321 

2S 
95 

23 

6 

109 
90 

137 
130 

462 
278 

$350. 00-850. 00 

2  1.00-    1.25 

300.00-700.00 

2 . 60-      .  70 

550. 00 

■■>  65. 00-  90. 00 

385. 00-800.  00 


$450.00-1100.00 

2.50 

475. 00-700. 00 


6  3.00-    4.00 


600. 00-1000.  00 

!  45.  00-  70. 00 

530.  00-800.  00 

<2.75 

800.00 


$400.  00-550.  00 

2  .  30-      .  60 

225.  00-425.  00 

250.  00 

300.  00-400.  00 

3  30.  00-  50. 00 

275. 00-500. 00 

<1.25-    1.50 

500. 00 


TOMATOES."     (Prices  quoted  on  Mississippi  and   Texas  Green  and  Turning 

W  rapped— Fours.) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia . . 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. . . 


22! 

124 

183 

667 

1,180 

36 

76 

35 

153 

305 

93    110 

12 

350 

501 

43      39 

17 

143 

243 

107 

86 

96 

285 

485 

28 

16 

12 

68 

132 

107 

113 

90 

255 

.508 

54 

31 

51 

111 

347 

37 

31 

24 

87 

201 

$1.50-1.75 
1.75-1.85 
1.25-1.50 

2.00 
1.65-1.75 
1.00-1.25 
1.25-1.50 
1.25-1.65 

1.50 


$2. 75-3. 00 

1.75-2.00 

2.25-2.35 

2. 15-2. 25 

2. 00-2. 25 

2.00 

1. 85-2. 00 

1.75 

2.00 


SO, 


7.5-1.00 
50-  .60 
35-  .50 
.75 
75-  .85 
00-1.25 
75-  .80 
80-1. 15 
75-  .80 


PEACHES.    (Prices  quoted  on  Georgia  Carmans— Bushel  Baskets  and  Sixes.) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia . . 
Baltimore 

150 
17 
56 
21 
25 
31 
33 
18 

71 

13 
8 
6 

14 
9 

14 
1 
2 

253 
39 

113 
33 
70 
45 
92 
38 
8 

540 
72 

125 
49 
92 
81 

107 

34 

7 

977 

123 

254 

94 

177 

169 

247 

83 

22 

'  $2. 00-2. 50 
3.00-3.50 
2.00-2.50 
2. 75-3. 00 
3.25-3.50 
2. 00-2. 25 
3. 25-3. 50 
2. 00-2. 25 

S3. 00-3. 25 

2.76-3.00 

3.00 

7  $3. 00-4. 00 
7 2. 50-3. 00 
'  2. 00-2. 50 
7  2. 00-2.  25 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

3.25-3.50 

2.2.5-2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

'  1.75-2.00 
'  1.75 
7  2. 00-2.  50 
7 2. 00-2. 50 
'2.00-2  50 

CANTALOUPES.    (Prices  quoted  on  California  Salmon  Tints— Standards  45  s.) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia . 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh . . . 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. . . 


334 

245 

346 

1,076 

1, 039 

115 

92 

98 

295 

277 

142 

75 

121 

360 

376 

56 

29 

55 

152 

164 

188 

139 

192 

481 

423 

70 

40 

64 

190 

175 

304    230 

201 

873 

404' 

61 

43 

92 

169 

1631 

72 

46 

122 

199 

216 

$3.25 

75-4. 00 

25-3. 75 

75-4.00 

3.75 

25-3. 50 

3.25 

25-3. 50 

75-3.00 

$4. 75-5. 00 

4.75 

4. 50-5. 00 

4.25 

4.00 

3. 75-4. 00 

3.75-4.00 

3. 75-4. 00 

3.75 


$3. 50-3. 75 
3. 2.5-3. 50 
3. 00-3. 50 
3. 50-3. 75 
3.00 
2.7.5-3.00 
2. 50-2. 75 
2. 50-2. 75 
2. 50-2. 75 


1  South  Central  Bliss  Triumphs  sacked  per  100  pounds. 

'  Unit  basis. 

»  Bulk  per  100  melons. 

*  Bulk  per  100  pounds. 

'  Texas  melons  bulk  per  100  pounds. 

«  Arrivals  incomplete  for  1922  and  1923  seasons. 

'  Georgia  Hileys,  sixes. 


Heavy  Shipments  of  Apples  and  Potatoes. 

The  car-lot  movement  of  both  apples  and  potatoes  has  been  very 
heavy  during  the  past  season.  To  the  end  of  June  about  112,000 
cars  of  apples  had  been  marketed,  compared  with  88,300  during 
1921-22  and  with  109,300  cars  during  1920-21.  Potato  shipments 
from  the  late  or  main-crop  States  have  filled  approximately  207,000 
cars.  '  During  the  previous  season  about  205,750  cars  of  late  potatoes 
were  marketed  and  in  1920-21  only  169,800  cars.  The  early  potato 
output  in  1921  and  1922  was  32,540  cars  and  40,800  cars,  respectively. 
Shipments  of  early  potatoes  this  season  have  been  only  two-thirds 
as  heavy  as  the  movement  to  July  1,  1922. 


Peanut  Stocks  Becoming  Very  Light. 


The  cool  spring,  which  has  limited  the  attendance  at  resorts  of 
various  kinds,  has  also  curtailed  the  sale  and  consumption  of  pea- 
nuts. Peanuts  in  the  shell,  destined  for  sale  as  roasted  goobers  at 
5d',  and  10<;  a  bag  have  been  especially  hit,  and  trading  in  this  slock 
has  been  unusually  light.  Stocks  have  been  so  small,  however, 
at  shipping  points,  that  the  price  has  been  fairly  well  maintained. 
On  June  26  cleaned  jumbos  were  quoted  mostly  at  lO^-lOU  per 
lb.  f.  o.  b.  Virginia-North  Carolina  points,  and  fancys  at  7$-7$<|:. 
Salters,  candy  makers  and  peanut-butter  manufacturers  have 
lately  decreased  their  demands  for  shelled  Virgiuia  peanuts,  and 
the  sale  of  these  goods  also  has  been  light.  On  June  25,  extra 
large  Virginias  were  quoted  at  12<f— 12^<t  per  lb.  and  No.  1  at  9^-10$ 
per  lb.  f.  o.  b. 

SHELLED    PEANUTS    BECOMING   SCARCE. 

Shelled  peanuts  are  becoming  very  scarce  in  the  Southeastern 
and  Southwestern  peanut  belts.  Only  a  few  mills  are  now  operating, 
the  others  having  closed  down  because  of  lack  of  stocks.  Very  few 
shippers  are  quoting  out  in  carlots.  In  consequence,  although  the 
demand  has  not  been  heavy  recently,  the  price  has  held  firm. 
Spanish  No.  1  were  quoted  on  June  26  at  12^4--12J(t  per  lb.  in  car- 
lots  f.  o.  b.  Georgia-Alabama  points  and  13i<|:  in  less  than  carlots, 
with  No.  2  listed  at  10£<t-10f<t  in  catiots  and  11-J$  in  small  lots. 
For  Texas  stock  Spanish  No.  1  was  being  quoted  at  12f(j:  per  lb.  in 
carlots. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  pea- 
nuts in  the  Southeast,  and  considerable  replanting  of  the  new  crop 
lias  been  necessary.  Practically  no  farmers'  goods  are  to  be  bought 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  except  some  stocks  held  over  from  plant- 
ing reserves. 

Oriental  peanuts  are  still  arriving  in  considerable  volume.  Dur- 
ing the  week  ending  June  16  over  600,000  pounds  of  shelled  goods 
came  in  at  the  port  of  Seattle  and  over  2,000,000  pounds  at  San 
Francisco.  During  the  following  week  nearly  1,500,000  pounds  of 
peanut  oil  were  imported  at  Seattle.  The  market  for  Oriental  pea- 
nuts on  the  Pacific  coast  is  quiet,  but  has  stiffened  somewhat.  For 
spot  stocks  sellers  were  asking  on  June  26  at  Seattle  $5.50  per  cwt. 
for  38/40  to  ounce  size,  $5.75  for  30/32s,  and  $6  per  cwt.  for  28/30s, 
duty  not  paid. 

In  spite  of  the  reported  quietness  of  the  market  in  Virginia  the 
movement  continues  rather  heavy.  During  the  week  ending  June 
16,  1,380,000  pounds  of  unshelled  and  nearly  700,000  pounds  of 
shelled  peanuts  were  shipped  from  the  Virginia-North  Carolina 
section,  according  to  reports  from  station  agents  in  towns  at  which 
shelling,  crushing,  or  cleaning  plants  are  located.  Total  shipments 
for  the  season  in  Virginia  are  slightly  less  than  those  reported  to 
the  same  date  last  year,  but  the  movement  from  the  Southeast  is 
slightly  higher  than  shipments  for  the  same  period  in  1921-22. 


Pre-Cooled   Cantaloupes   Arrived   in   Fine   Condition. 


The  arrival  in  Chicago  of  the  first  car  of  vine-ripened  pre-cooled 
cantaloupes  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  demonstrates  the 
possible  success  of  pre-cooling  many  future  shipments.  This  first 
consignment  was  sent  from  the  experimental  plant  of  a  local  ice 
company  at  El  Centro  and  reached  the  market  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  crates  of  pre-cooled  melons  were  much  in  demand  on 
South  Water  Street.  Additional  shipments  probably  will  be  made 
to  Chicago  and  to  eastern  cities. 

The  pre-cooling  process  is  somewhat  as  follows:  The  melons  arc 
unloaded  at  the  shed  beside  an  endless  platform  carrier,  which 
takes  the  crated  cantaloupes — in  rows  of  four  crates  across  the  car- 
rier— down  an  incline  into  and  through  the  water  tank.  The  water 
in  this  tank  is  cooled  to  slightly  above  freezing  point  by  ammonia 
coils  just  outside  the  intake  pipes,  the  temperature  being  main- 
tained between  33°  and  40°.  The  cantaloupes  are  carried  slowly 
through  the  water,  remaining  in  the  tank  about  90  minutes  and 
coming  out  with  a  uniform  temperature  of  40°.  They  are  loaded 
immediately  into  the  cars  and  started  to  the  city  markets. 

Extensive  tests  had  previously  been  made  to  see  whether  water 
would  penetrate  the  cantaloupes,  when  immersed  for  long  periods. 
It  was  contended  by  some  that  such  immersion  would  render  tho 
melons  soggy  inside  and  probably  promote  mold,  but  none  of  these 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the  early  experiments. 
Thus  far  no  penetration  of  the  melons  by  the  water  has  been  noticed. 
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Very  Light  Honey  Crop  Expected. 


The  outlook  for  honey  production  is  discouraging  over  most  of 
the  country.  The  long  cold  spring,  followed  by  excessively  hot 
weather  in"  many  sections,  has  seriously  cut  down  the  prospects 
for  a  honey  crop.  In  California  practically  no  orange  surplus  was 
secured  except  in  the  region  around  Porter ville;  the  sage  bloom  is 
now  over,  with  little  surplus  secured,  and  altogether  beekeepers 
in  southern  California  will  be  satisfied  if  their  colonies  secure 
sufficient  honey  for  -winter  stores.  The  probability  is  that  many 
colonies  will  have  to  be  fed.  The  shortage  in  output  will  not  be 
quite  so  serious  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  as  further  south. 
One  California  beekeeper  reports  it  is  the  worst  season  in  his  27 
years'  experience. 

In  the  Intermountain  States  much  damage  from  grasshoppers, 
spray  poisoning,  and  alfalfa  weevils  has  been  reported,  and  con- 
siderable, feeding  is  still  being  done  in  many  yards.  The  weather 
has  been  too  cold  and  windy  for  the  best  nectar  flow  and  brood- 
rearing  in  that  area,  and  prospects  for  a  good  crop  are  not  bright. 
Only  scattered  cars  of  last  year's  crop  of  extracted  honey  now 
remain  in  the  hands  of  beekeepers  in  the  Mountain  States.  One 
car  of  White  Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa  was  reported  sold  recently 
at  8c-  per  lb.,  and  another  at  rfe.  but  the  general  carlo!  asking 
price  for  white  honey  is  8J— 9J<:  per  lb.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley  in  Arizona,  however,  prospects  look  good  for  a  crop 
from  alfalfa  and  cotton. 

Conditions  are  very  poor  in  Texas  for  this  time  of  year.  Bees 
in  that  State  are  not  as  strong  now  as  in  the  spring  and  some  feed- 
ing has  been  necessary.  Cotton  is  fiootsdng  lightly,  and  there  is 
a  light  bloom  of  mesquite.  but  horsemint  has  dried  up  in  some 
sections.  Unless  the  situation  improves.  Texas  may  need  to 
have  honey  shipped  in  to  fill  local  requirements. 

OUTLOOK   GOOD   IN   MIDELE    WEST. 

In  contrast  to  the  depressing  reports  received  from  other  sections, 
the  outlook  is  good  in  many  of  the  Plains  States  and  northeast  to 
Michigan.  Sales  of  bee  supplies  in  this  territory  are  said  to  be 
unusually  heavy.  Many  new  beekeepers  have  started  up  in  the 
area  newly  planted  to  sweet  clover  and  Hubam  clover.  Demand 
for  extracted  honey  from  this  territory  is  said  to  be  increasing, 
but  little  stock  remains  unsold.  Carlots  of  'White  extracted  were 
recently  quoted  at  9<j  per  lb.,  ton  lots  at  10c,  and  single  60-lb. 
cans  around  12c-12Je  per  lb. 

From  Ohio  eastward  through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
prospects  are  uncertain  because  hot  weather  has  dried  up  the 
nectar  in  clover  blossoms  in  many  sections,  but  with  sufficient 
rainfall  an  average  crop  can  perhaps  be  secured  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Parts  of  Pennsylvania  report  the  longest  dry 
spell  ever  known.  More  buckwheat  has  been  sown  in  some  areas 
than  in  former  years. 

The  spring  crop  is  over  in  the  Southeast  with  only  a  short  yield 
secured.  The  demand  for  this  honey  is  the  heaviest  in  years 
and  much  of  the  output  has  already  been  sold.  Single  60-lb. 
cans  of  fancy  white  honey  were  recently  quoted  at  llc-15e  per 
lb.,  or  9e-llc  per  lb.  in  390-lb.  barrels.  Florida  beekeepers  were 
recently  reported  to  be  receiving  6<£-8c  per  lb.  in  carlots  for  Light 
Amber  and  slightly  less  for  Amber  honey. 


Florida  Potato  Season  Closed. 


New  Market  Stations  in  Western  Cities. 

Coincident  with  the  extension  of  the  leased  wire  service  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  the  Pacific  coast 
about  July  16,  the  following  additional  offices  of  the  market  news 
service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  opened  in  the  cities  indi- 
cated : 

Denver,  Colo.,  Room  24.  Capitol  Building. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Rooms  304  and  306".  Capitol  Building. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Room  65,  Appraiser's  Stores  Building. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  Citizens'  Bank  Building. 

Daily  market  reports  also  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  South  at 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  1717  Citizens  and  Southern  "Bank  Building. 

Each  of  these  offices  will  issue  daily  miscellaneous  reports  on  the 
principal  fruits  and  vegetables,  specializing  in  prices  on  the  local 
market.  At  certain  periods,  when  nearby'producing  sections  are 
active,  these  market  stations  may  issue  special  reports  for  the 
benefit  of  growers  and  shippers  in  those  districts.  Shipment  in- 
formation will  be  available  regularly.  The  daily  bulletins  will  be 
mailed  free  of  charge  to  all  who  have  a  real  need  of  them,  and  ap- 
plications may  be  sent  to  the  addresses  listed  above. 


With  total  shipments  of  3,355  cars  to  date,  the  Florida  potato  sea- 
son is  practically  closed.  .  Last  year  5,050  cars  of  potatoes  came 
from  that  State,  and  two  years  ago  2,345  cars. 

The  season  was  late  in  opening.  About  the  middle  of  March 
first  f.  o.  b.  sales  of  No.  1  stock  were  made  at  $12  per  barrel,  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  a  few  sales  as  high  as  §13.  As  shipments  increased, 
however,  the  range  in  the  Hastings  section  declined  until  bottom 
price  of  §5  was  reached  on  May  5.  Largest  movement  was  on  May 
4  and  May  10,  when  shipments  of  156  cars  and  160  cars,  respec- 
tively, were  made.  After  the  peak  was  passed  the  f.  o.  b.  price 
recovered  to  §7. 

Almost  the  entire  Florida  crop  is  shipped  by  rail.  The  equiva- 
lent of  about  100  carloads,  or  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  movement, 
was  sent  by  boat.  Such  shipments  are  made  via  the  St.  Johns 
River  to  Jacksonville,  from  which  point  they  can  be  forwarded  by 
either  boat  or  rail. 

Practically  all  potatoes  from  the  Hastings  district  are  machine 
graded  and  shipped  in  standard  double-headed  barrels,  the  weight 
of  each  filled  barrel  being  estimated  at  185  pounds.  Only  about 
125  carloads  were  reported  this  season  as  being  shipped  in  150- 
pound  sacks.  The  usual  load  was  around  200  sacks  to  the  car,  or 
about  175  barrels. 

Shipment  figures  by  stations  are  available  only  to  May  31. 
Points  forwarding  more  than  100  cars  of  potatoes  during  any  of  the 
last  three  seasons  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Florida  Potato  Shipments  to  May  31. 


Leading  stations. 


Hastings 

Elkton 

East  Palatka 
Bunnell 


1921 

1922 

1923 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

904 

1,579 

1,226 

467 

734 

691 

191 

376 

184 

39 

189 

155 

Leading  stations 


Spuds 

Orange  Mills 

Dupont 

Yelvington.. 


1921"    1922  I  1923 


Cars. 
90 
66 
71 
53 


Cars. 
165 
155 
152 
101 


Cars. 

148 

122 

75 

52 


Destination  reports  were  obtained  on  3,000  cars,  or  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  movement.  Cities  receiving  more  than  70  cars 
each  are  as  follows: 

Principal  Receiving  Markets  for  Florida  Potatoes. 


City. 

Cars. 

City. 

Cars. 

City. 

Cars. 

9S0 
394 
265 

Pittsburgh 

190 

124 

112 

103 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

79 

Newark,  N.  J 

Detroit 

73 

A  few  of  these  shipments  to  such  points  as  Atlanta  and  Cincin- 
nati probably  were  for  diversion.  Distribution  was  made  to  about 
120  cities  in  28  States  and  Canada. 

The  weighted  f.  o.  b.  price  per  barrel  for  No.  1  potatoes  at  Hastings 
averaged  $6.84  this  season,  and  No.  2  stock  sold  about  $2  less.  It 
was  estimated  that  73  per  cent  of  the  crop  consisted  of  No.  1  pota- 
toes and  the  remaining  27  per  cent  of  No.  2's  and  No.  3's. 


Additional  Market  News  Field  Stations. 

The  Market  News  Service  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  expects  to  open  the  following  additional  temporary  field 
stations:  About  July  16  an  office  will  be  opened  at  Macon,  Ga.,  for 
the  issuance  of  market  reports  on  watermelons.  About  the  same 
time  potato  reports  will  be  started  at  Kearney,  Nebr.  A  new  serv- 
ice on  deciduous  fruits  will  be  inaugurated  at  Sacramento,  Calif., 
on  July  16,  from  which  point  bulletins  will  be  distributed  on 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  grapes.  The  first  two  offices 
will  probably  be  operated  until  the  middle  of  August  and  the  Sac- 
ramento office  until  November  1 . 

By  the  middle  of  July  it  is  expected  that  the  cantaloupe  station 
at  Brawley,  Calif.,  the  peach  station  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  the  tomato 
station  ac  Jacksonville,  Tex.,  and  the  watermelon  station  at  Val- 
dosta,  Ga.,  will  have  completed  their  seasonal  service  and  be  closed 
until  next  year. 

The  Canadian  Government  merchant  marine  has  decided  to  pre- 
pare eight  ships  to  carry  cattle  between  Montreal  and  Cardiff, 
according  to  commercial  reports. 


July  7, 1923. 
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Grain  Market  Weak. 


Grain  future  prices  were  weak  during  the  week  ending  June  30. 
July  wheat  at  Chicago  declined  2$<&  and  closed  on  Saturday  at 
JL02f,  with  September  at  $1.03}.  While  September  was  lower 
than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  week,  it  was  higher  relative  to  the 
July  future,  which  indicates  that  the  September  has  now  gone  to 
the  basis  of  a  carrying  charge  over  the  July  future.  July  corn 
declined  3|c  and  closed  on  Saturday  at  Chicago  at  78fe  with  Sep- 
tember at  75$. 

Lack  of  demand  was  the  principal  depressing  factor.  With  the 
winter  wheat  crop  practically  assured  and  no  unfavorable  develop- 
ments i  '.  the  spring  wheat  are?,  buyers — both  domestic  and  for 
export — continued  to  hold  off  purchasing.  The  lower  prices,  how- 
ever, also  restricted  sales  from  producers  and  country  shippers, 
and  reports  were  current  that  stock  was  being  turned  into  the  wheat 
fields  in  some  sections  of  the  Central  West. 

The  movement  of  both  corn  and  oats  was  larger  for  the  week  under 
review  than  for  the  preceding  week,  while  receipts  of  oats  were 
slightly  more  than  400,000  bushels  less  than  for  the  previous  week. 
Primary  shipments  of  wheat  showed  some  increase,  but  ship- 
ments of  both  corn  and  oats  were  less  than  for  the  previous  week. 
The  visible  supply  of  wheat  was  decreased  another  2  million  bushels 
compared  with  a  decrease  of  4  million  bushels  for  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  The  visible  supply  of  both  corn  and  oats  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  corn  increased  slightly  during  the  week,  as  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table.  Exports  of  wheat  were  materially  larger  than 
for  the  week  ending  June  23.  The  principal  increase,  as  shown  by 
the  wheat  inspected  for  export,  was  at  the  Pacific  coast  ports.  The 
total  domestic  exports  of  wheat  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1923,  are  estimated  at  222,000,000  bushels!  as  compared  with 
279,000,000  bushels  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  about  20% 

LITTLE    CASH   WHEAT   OFFERED. 

Premiums  on  cash  wheat  were  advanced  4  to  5$  for  the  Red  Winter 
wheat  at  Chicago  during  the  week  under  review,  and  there  was  a 
good  demand  from  mills  for  both  Red  and  Hard  Winter  wheat. 
Most  of  the  arrivals  were  on  contract  and  very  little  wheat  was 
offered  on  the  cash  market.  Several  purchases  were  reported  by 
mills  from  grain  in  store  in  private  elevators.  Exporters  were  in  the 
market  for  Hard  Winter  wheat,  and  sales  amounting  to  4,300,000 
bushels  were  reported.  Dealers  were  of  the  opinion  that  larger  sales 
for  export  could  have  been  made  had  vessel  space  been  available. 
Canadian  exporters  were  bidding  during  the  week  in  the  Chicago 
market,  but  their  offers  were  aboiit  lc  below  the  market  price. 

Premiums  were  well  maintained  at  Minneapolis  especially  for  the 
better  grades  of  wheat.  Premiums  on  No.  1  Dark  Northern  were 
advanced  about  le,  but  sales  of  choice  quality  were  reported  as 
high  as  28o  over  the  July  future  price.  Receipts  at  Minneapolis 
were  of  about  the  usual  volume  and  were  very  well  absorbed, 
principally  by  the  i  ocal  mills.  Reports  from  the  spring  wheat 
areas  indicate  very  little  ru:t  damage,  and  because  of  the  advanced 
conditions  of  the  crop  further  damage  is  not  expected. 

The  nearness  of  the  new  crop  wheat  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  Kansas  City  market.  Export  demand  was  also  very  light  and 
only  scattered  lots  were  reported  sold  for  export  for  July  and  August 
shipment  via  the  Gulf.  Offers  of  wheat  for  new  crop  shipment 
from  interior  points  have  been  generally  of  small  volume,  but  fair 
sales  have  been  reported  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas  for  July  shipment. 
Bids  by  Kansas  City  dealers  have  been  on  the  basis  of  the  July 
future  price  for  July  delivery  at  Kansas  City  for  either  No.  2  Hard 
or  Winter  wheat.  Several  lots  were  reported  bought  on  this  basis. 
Sufficient  cars  are  said  to  be  available  to  move  whatever  wheat 
is  offered,  and  there  were  some  indications  that  the  new  crop 
movement  would  be  fairly  liberal. 

Cash  prices  of  wheat  were  2  to  4e  lower  at  St.  Louis.  The  demand 
was  principally  from  the  mills  and  was  of  small  volume,  as  most 
mills  are  buying  only  sufficient  wheat,  to  meet  their  neecis  until  the 
new  wheat  is  available.  Receipts  were  very  light.  Samples  of 
new  Dark  Hard  Winter  wheat  from  Oklahoma  showred  exceptionally 
fine  quality  of  wheat.  Sales  of  No.  2  Dark  Hard  Winter  were  re- 
ported to  mills  on  a  basis  equal  to  about  $1.10|  delivered  St.  Louis. 

Cash  prices  were  4  to  50  lower  at  Cincinnati,  but  quotations  were 
relatively  higher  than  at  competitive  markets  because  of  the  light 


receipts  and  the  urgent  demand  from  dealers  for  wheat  to  apply 
on  sales  for  June  delivery.  Mills  were  practically  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  elevators  absorbed  most  of  the  arrivals.  Saks  of  No. 
2  Red  wheat  for  July  shipment  were  reported  at  $1.04},  and  bids 
for  new  crop  wheat  to  the  country  were  generally  around  this  I >as is. 

DROP  IN   CORN   PRICES. 

Corn  prices  weakened  slightly  with  wheat,  and  also  probably 
because  of  the  slightly  increased  movement.  At  Chicago  the  cereal 
manufacturing  interests  were  entirely  out  of  the  market,  and  the 
spot  offerings  were  taken  by  feeders  and  elevator  interests.  The 
demand  was  fairly  good,  especially  for  yellow,  and  prices  were 
fairly  steady  considering  the  decline  in  the  July  future  price.  £ 
from  country  points  were  slightly  larger,  but  it  was  reported  that 
corn  from  western  Iowa  and  Nebraska  was  being  shipped  to  the 
South  for  feeding  purposes.  There  was  some  export  inquiry,  but 
bids  were  below  the  current  market  price.  Actual  sales  reported 
were  of  small  volume,  but  it  was  rumored  that  a  cargo  of  corn  had 
been  sold  to  Scandinavia  toward  the  close  of  the  week. 

The  demand  for  corn  at  Kansas  City  was  rather  slow.  Feeding 
demand  had  fallen  off  materially  and  dealers  were  inclined  to  hold 
off  purchasing  because  of  the  favorable  condition  of  the  new  crop. 
The  large  amount  of  new  oats  available  also  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  corn  market.  At  St.  Louis  the  corn  market  was  firm. 
Manufacturers  and  shippers  took  everything  offered  at  slightly 
larger  premiums.  Oats  was  lower,  however,  but  met  a  good 
demand. 


Grain  Inspected  for  Export. 

Week  of  June  25-30,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 
Grain  Inspected  Under  Canadian  Grades  and  Flour  not  Included. 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Atlantic  ports ' 

1,000  bus. 
941 
587 
807 

1,000  bus. 

128 

18 

1,000  bus. 
10 
12 

1,000  bus. 
65 

1,000  bus. 
1,087 

Gull  ports  2 

59 

135 

Total: 
June  25-30,  1923 

2,335 
861 

5, 361 
132, 158 
188, 855 

146 

131 

2,476 

57,039 

101, 868 

22 

200 
63 
66 

22,705 
23,567 

1,146 

June  18-23,  1923.   . 

339 

June  26- July  1.  1922 

July  1,  1922-June  30,  1923. 
July  1,  1921-July  1,  1922... 

1,032 
14,354 
13,749 

1,074 
41,577 
21,360 

1  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Portland,  Me.,  Norfolk,  and  New- 
port News. 

2  New  Orleans,  Galveston.  Texas  City,  and  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

3  Seattle,  Portland,  Orcg.,  Tacoma,  Astoria,  and  San  Francisco. 


Exports  of  Grain  and  Wheat  Flour  from  the  United  States,  Wheat 
and  Wheat  Flour  from  Canada,  and  Shipments  of  Canadian 
Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  Through  the  United  States  in  Transit, 
July-June,  1922  and  1923,  and  June  9  to  June  30,  1923. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Monthly  Reports  of  the  Trade  of 

Canada. 


Unit. 

12  months,  July- 
June. 

1923 

Commodity. 

1921-22 

1922-23. 
Prelimi- 
nary. 

Week 
ending 
June  16. 

Week 
ending 
June  23. 

Week 
ondmg 
June  30. 

Exports: 

Bush.... 

...do 

do.... 
...do 

1,000. 

22, 400 
176, 386 

15, 767 

29, 904 
208,321 

15, 797 

82,  827 
2,492 

July- 
May. 
133,337 
6, 954 

1,000. 
18, 501 
93, 146 
18, 790 
50,227 

156,085 
14. 655 

100,443 
3,229 

July- 
May. 
204, 443 
9,810 

1,000. 

50 

299 

17 

336 

2, 155 

161 

674 
10 

1.000. 
379 
182 
200 
806 

2,949 
149 

675 

1,000. 
189 

Com 

Rye     

175 

70 
610 

...do.   .. 

2,618 

141 

Bbis 

Bush.... 
Bbis. . . . 

Bush 

Bbis 

In  transit  shipments  from 
Canada: 
Wheat 

624 

1 

Exports  (  0!  '      .'iada: 
Whei  ' 

Wheat  Dour 
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Grain  Prices  and  Sales. 


Weighted  Average  Prices  and  Number  of  Cars  of  Cash  Sales  at  Stated  Markets,  Week  of  June  23  to  29,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 

Wheat.  Corn— Continued. 


Market  and  grade. 


June 
23-29, 
1923. 


CHICAGO. 

Dk.  No.  Spring. No. 1 
~  No.2 

No.  Soring No.2 

Hard  Winter.  .No.2 

No.  3 
Y.Hd.  Winter. No.  2 

No.  3 
Red  Winter.... No. 2 

No.  3 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Dk.  No.  Spring-No.  1 
No.2 
No.  3 

No.  Spring No.  1 

No.2 
No.  3 

Am.  Durum... No. 2 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Dk.  Hd.Winter.No.2 

No.  3 
Hard  Winter... No.  2 

No.  3 
Y.Hd. Winter.. No.  2 

No.  3 
Red  Winter.... No.  2 

No.  3 

OMAHA. 

Dd.  Hd.Winter.No.2 
No.  3 

Hard  Winter... No.  2 
No.  3 

Y.Hd.  Winter..  No.  2 
No.  3 

ST.  LOTJIS. 

Hard  Winter.. .No.  2 

Red  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

FIVE  MARKETS. 

All  sales 


Prices. 


Cents. 
Ill 


108 
106 


105 
103 
114 
112 


118 
113 
109 
114 
110 
107 
103 


108 
109 


99 


June 
16-22, 
1923. 


Cents. 


112 
110 
107 
110 
100 
113 


123 
114 
111 
117 
113 
Ill 
105 


96 
98 


107 

110 

98 

99 

98 


106 
114 
111 


110 


112 
105 
106 


100 
"166 


111 

113 
99 
99 

101 


108 
124 
116 


115 


June. 
23-29, 
1922. 


tV/ifa 


115 
115 
112 
115 
110 
115 
112 


149 
145 
141 
139 
133 
129 
125 


132 
133 
116 
115 


107 
107 


111 
120 
110 
108 
108 
106 


115 
115 
110 


126 


Sales. 


June. 
23-29, 
1923. 


Cars. 
1 


425 
85 
37 
140 
109 
46 
19 


5 

11 
111 
195 


3 
2 

32 

15 

2 


2 
12 
23 


1,301 


June 
16-22, 
1923. 


Cars. 


395 
101 
47 
146 
96 
49 
13 


6 

72 

111 


2 

3 

41 

7 
4 


15 
16 
43 


1,189 


June 
23-29, 
1922. 


Cars. 


83 

44 

"142 

4 

8 

12 

21 


55 
32 

271 
75 


Total  of  crop  year  to 
June  29. 


1922-23 


4 
25 
32 


895 


Cars. 

418 

76 

38 

2,232 
273 

1,455 
605 
720 
770 


32, 112 
5,  532 
3, 107 

10,  507 
6,092 
2.795 
1,  709 


1,759 

2,129 

8,  595 

12,  059 

364 

481 

406 

1, 515 


922 
982 
4,466 
1,  823 
426 
195 


6S9 
1,  930 
4,783 


112,  035 


Aver- 
age 
3  pre- 
vious 
crop 
vears. 


Cars. 
184 
163 
208 

1,818 
783 
888 
684 

1,686 

1,341 


6,410 
3, 468 
3,  532 
710 
428 
1,  032 
1,649 


2,  478 
1,705 
9,632 
6,673 
251 
216 
2,520 
2,237 


2,897 
1,414 
2,304 
2,733 
1,408 
1,291 


628 
5,041 
3,550 


71, 989 


Corn. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.2 

No.  3 

Yellow No.2 

No.  3 

Mixed No.2 

No.  3 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Yellow No.3 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.2 

No.3 

Yellow No.2 

No.3 

Mixed No.2 

No.3 

OMAHA. 

White No.2 

No.3 

Yellow No.2 

No.3 

Mixed No.2 

No.3 


78 


1922- 
23  as 

per 

cent 

of 

3-yr. 

av. 


P.ct. 

227 
47 
18 

123 
35 

164 
88 
43 
57 


501 

160 

40 

1,480 

1, 423 

263 

104 


71 
129 

89 
181 
145 
223 

10 


32 
69 
135 
67 
30 
15 


110 
38 

135 


156 


85 

63 

62 

58 

72 

1,860 

996 

85 

62 

1 

3 

42 

3,305 

1,507 

86 

63 

199 

122 

267 

4, 350 

3,632 

85 

62 

10 

2 

79 

10,154 

4,404 

84 

63 

73 

53 

193 

2,141 

2,031 

84 

62 

2 

21 

4,646 

2,  206 

78 

55 

1 

1 

1 

1,050 

828 

87 

58 

10 

9 

28 

757 

789 

84 

1 

1 

49 

287 

87 

61 

34 

20 

24 

950 

457 

61 

2 

2 

357 

248 

85 

59 

12 

3 

36 

749 

631 

60 

2 

1 

152 

567 

82 

56 

20 

12 

53 

767 

603 

82 

56 

2 

1 

2 

239 

407 

82 

58 

50 

33 

62 

1,664 

950 

82 

57 

3 

3 

4 

968 

658 

82 

56 

17 

7 

23 

775 

575 

81 

55 

1 

1 

3 

319 

486 

187 
219 
120 
230 
105 
211 


127 


96 

17 

208 

144 

119 

27 


127 
59 
175 
147 
135 
66 


Prices. 

Sales. 

June 
23-29, 
1923. 

June 
16-22, 
1923. 

June 
23-29, 
1922. 

June 
23-29, 
1923- 

Jnno 
16-22, 
1923. 

June 
23-29, 
1922. 

Total  of  crop  year  to 
June  29. 

Market  and  grade. 

1922-23 

Aver- 
age 
3  pre- 
vious 
crop 
years. 

1922- 
23  as 

per 

cent 

of 

3-yr. 

av. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.2 

Cents. 
88 
87 
87 
86 
86 
86 

85 

Cents. 
88 
87 
86 
86 
86 
85 

85 

Cents. 
63 
62 
64 
63 
62 
62 

62 

Cars. 
53 

9 
57 

8 
12 

5 

644 

Cars. 
44 

5 
97 
10 
39 

5 

531 

Cars. 
19 
9 
20 
17 
10 
3 

991 

Cars. 

1,071 
582 

1,802 

2.049 
533 
522 

41,  691 

Cars. 
629 
456 
938 
844 
393 
328 

25,  850 

P.ct. 

170 

No.3 
Yellow No.2 

128 
192 

No.3 

Mixed No.2 

No.3 

FIVE  MARKETS. 

All  sales 

243 
136 
159 

162 

. 

Oats. 

CHICAGO. 

White                No.  2 

44 
43 

43 
42 

42 
37 

83 
139 

103 
183 

141 
225 

8,211 
10, 110 

7,500 
11,643 

109 

No.3 

87 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

White No.2 

39 
38 

41 
39 

36 
35 

13 
43 

22 
25 

22 
76 

2,128 
4,931 

810 

5,223 

263 

No.3 

94 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.2 

No.3 

43 

42 

46 
45 

39 
38 

3 

36 

1 
9 

3 

8 

166 
1,223 

205 

948 

81 
129 

OMAHA. 

White No.3 

41 

41 

35 

27 

29 

23 

2,112 

1,642 

129 

ST.  LOTUS. 

White No.2 

No.3 

44 
44 

45 
45 

38 
38 

41 

58 

40 
48 

17 
107 

1,3S9 
2,979 

801 
3,862 

173 

77 

FIVE  MARKETS. 

43 

43 

38 

443 

460 

622 

33,249 

32, 634 

98 

Rye. 

CHICAGO. 
No.2 

65 
61 

67 
64 

So- 

1 

16 

5 
43 

28 

1,088 
2,612 

1,044 
2,676 

104 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Western No.2 

98 

Closing  Prices  of  Grain  Futures,  June  29,  1923,  With  Comparisons. 

Wheat. 


Market. 


Chicago 

Minneapolis. 
Kansas  City 
Winnipeg. ." . 
Liverpool. . . 


July  futures. 


1923 


June 
29. 


June 
22. 


Cents.    Cents. 
101}  I    106 


1042 

925 

111! 

115| 


108} 

98S 

1161 

118? 


1922 


June 
29. 


Cents. 
1141 
134} 
108} 
127* 


Juno 
22. 


Cents. 
1131 
13  if 
107i 
127i 


September  futures.1 


1923 


June 
29. 


Cents . 
102} 
106  i 
941 
101! 
112 


June 
22. 


Cents. 
105  J 
1095 
98| 
105} 
114} 


1922 


June 
29. 


Cents. 
1151 
1241 
108} 
120| 


June 
22. 


Cents. 
115 
1221 
1071 
1191 


Corn. 


Chicago 

79} 

77| 

84 
82} 

625 
57} 

63* 
58} 

75} 
71} 

801 
76J 

66| 
60f 

67} 

62 

Oats. 


Chicago 

Winnipeg. 


40-| 
47} 


41 

485 


36} 
51} 


36} 
51 


36} 
41| 


37} 
425 


39} 
47 


385 


1  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 


July  7, 1923. 
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Timothy  Market  Strong  Except  in  East. 


Timothy  hay  markets  were  generally  firm  except  in  the  East 
during  the  week  ending  June  30.  Receipts  in  most  of  the  central 
western  markets  continued  of  a  moderate  volume,  but  the  supply  of 
hay  of  desirable  quality  at  a  number  of  the  markets  was  scarcely 
equal  to  the  limited  local  demand.  A  larger  supply  of  hay  in  the 
eastern  markets  resulted  in  price  declines  of  50<t  to  $1  per  ton.  The 
movement  of  the  new  alfalfa  was  again  restricted  by  rainy  weather  in 
the  Southwest,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  hay  arriving  was  of  only  fair 
quality.  Prices  of  both  alfalfa  and  prairie,  however,  which  have 
been  on  the  basis  of  $4  to  $5  higher  than  at  the  corresponding  time 
last  year  declined  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton  at  a  number  of  the 
western  markets.  Receipts  at  the  principal  markets  compared 
with  those  of  the  previous  week  and  with  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 


June 
25-30, 
J923. 

June 
1S-23,    . 
1923. 

June  26- 

July  1, 

1922. 

Jan. 1- 

June  30, 

1923. 

Jan. 1- 

July  1, 

1922. 

Boston 

Cars. 
161 
200 
59 

Cars. 
97 
203 
61 

Cars. 
134 
103 
133 
183 

Cars. 
2,279 
3,615 
1,544 

Cars. 

3,972 

Pittsburgh    . 

3,233 

105 
189 

32 
125 

58 
190 
146 
12S 

125 
238 

41 
124 

44 
203 
117 
142 

3,804 
5,750 
2,471 
4, 499 
3,105 
10,2S7 
3,675 
2,988 

172 
30 
144 

6,303 

2,931 

131 

60 

3,303 

The  surplus  timothy  hay  which  was  reported  recently  in  New 
York  apparently  was  being  marketed  in  increased  volume  during 
the  week  under  review,  as  reports  of  receipts  at  Boston  and  New 
York  indicated  a  much  larger  movement  of  hay  than  usual  from 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  States. 

At  Boston  the  local  railroad  terminals  were  overloaded  with  hay 
that  it  is  claimed  would  not  grade  better  than  No.  3.  Liberal  price 
concessions  were  made  in  an  effort  to  move  the  cars  and  save  stor- 
age charges.  Invoices  of  hay  to  arrive  indicated  also  that  the 
movement  would  probably  continue  heavy  during  the  next  week 
or  10  days.  Prices  for  the  better  grades  were  also  lowered  504-  to 
$1  per  ton. 

There  was  fair  trading  in  the  best  grades  of  timothy  and  light 
clover  mixed  hay  at  New  York.  Receipts  both  by  railroad  and 
river  boats  were  larger  and  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the  price  basis 
50<j-  per  ton. 

Prices  at  other  eastern  markets  were  practically  unchanged. 
Receipts  were  low,  and  the  good  hay  was  taken  rapidly  upon 
arrival.  The  fust  car  of  new  alfalfa  of  the  season  arrived  at  Balti- 
more during  the  week  from  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
light  clover-mixed  hay  and  was  reported  in  unusually  good  con- 
dition. The  dry  weather  which  prevailed  for  some  time  in  this 
section  was  favorable  for  the  curing  of  new  hay,  and  it  was  stated 
that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  new  hay  from  the  old. 

Stocks  of  hay  in  the  South  continued  very  light.  Savannah 
reported  that  shipments  from  the  West  were  arriving  slowly, 
which  caused  an  active  demand  for  hay  for  spot  delivery,  Buyers 
were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  new  hay  recently  purchased  in  order 
to  determine  what  the  quality  would  be  before  placing  further 
orders  for  that  kind  of  hay.  Pasturage  in  most  sections  of  the 
South  is  abundant  and  local  grain  is  also  now  available  and 
restricted  the  demand  from  small  outside  points.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  demand  from  the  South  was  good  for  the  time  of  the 
year  and  shippers  from  distributing  markets  reported  that  the 
shipping  demand  to  commercial  interests  and  consumers  in  the 
South  continued  to  be  of  fair  volume. 

The  supply  of  hay  in  the  central  western  markets,  including 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  usual  June  dullness  was  not  apparent  during  the 
week  and  all  the  desirable  offerings  of  hay  were  readily  taken 
at  firm  prices.  Now  No.  1  timothy  received  during  the  week  at 
St.  Louis  sold  at  $22  per  ton  compared  with  $25  for  the  old  No.  1 


hay.     New  hay  was  also  expected  at  Cincinnati  within  the  next 
week  or  10  days. 

The  receipts  of  No.  1  timothy  hay  at  Chicago  were  extremely 
light  and  grades  of  extra  good  quality  sold  at  $1  to  $2  premium 
over  current  quotations.  Dealers  with  hay  of  good  quality  were 
asking  $27  per  ton  and  apparently  were  not  anxious  to  sell  at 
that  figure.  Reports  from  country  shippers  indicated  that  load- 
ings were  decreasing  and  dealers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
expected  increased  movement  which  usually  occurs  after  harvest 
would  not  materialize  this  year.  Stockyards  were  active  buyers 
of  No.  2  timothy  but  as  they  were  unwilling  to  pay  as  much  for 
the  best  No.  2  timothy  as  other  buyers  they  bought  mostly 
No.  2  which  was  nearer  the  center  or  lower  limits  of  the  grade. 

ALFALFA   PRICES    LOWER. 

The  Kansas  City  market  was  extremely  weak  during  the  week 
under  review.  Receipts  were  not  large,  but  there  was  very  limited 
buying  of  alfalfa  by  the  various  interests.  Much  of  the  new  alfalfa 
arriving  was  of  very  poor  quality,  for  which  there  was  only  a  limited 
demand.  Practically  the  only  alfalfa  of  high  quality  arriving  was 
from  New  Mexico  and  sold  around  $25  per  ton,  which  was  a  premium 
of  about  $6  over  the  current  quotations  for  No.  1. 

Two  cars  of  new-crop  alfalfa  arrived  during  the  week  on  the 
Omaha  market.  The  demand  for  both  old  and  new  was  only  fair 
and  prices  declined  about  $1  per  ton.  Prices  were  practically 
unchanged  at  the  Pacific  coast  markets,  but  receipts  were  of  very 
large  volume. 

Prairie. — Prairie  hay  prices  were  also  slightly  lower,  caused 
principally  by  the  nearness  of  the  new  crop,  which  was  exyjected 
to  be  of  good  quality.  New  hay  was  being  offered  by  interior 
shippers,  but  Kansas  City  dealers  were  reported  to  be  slow  in 
making  purchases,  as  lower  prices  were  expected.  The  first  car  of 
new  prairie  was  received  at  Chicago  during  the  week.  It  came 
from  southern  Indiana  and  sold  at  $15  per  ton. 


Dull  Spell  Persists  in  Feed  Trade. 


There  were  no  important  changes  in  mill-feed  prices  during  the 
week  ending  June  30,  but  trading  was  dull  and  the  market  was 
easy  in  tone.  Concessions  ranging  from  50  cents-$l  per  ton  were 
reported  in  a  number  of  transactions. 

The  interior  demand  was  slow,  with  buying  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  immediate  shipments.  Little  interest  was  shown  in  de- 
ferred deliveries  except  by  the  jobbing  trade. 

Offerings  of  all  feedstuffs  were  ample,  and  it  was  noted  that  those 
of  transit  shipments  were  somewhat  heavier  than  they  have  been 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Production  of  most  feedstuffs  was  about  equal  to  the  present 
demand.  Wheat  feeds  and  linseed-meal  production  was  in  excess 
of  near-by  requirements  and  storing  of  these  feeds  was  indicated  by 
a  few  of  the  northwestern  markets. 

Receipts  and  the  movement  were  good. 

Wheat  mill  feeds. — As  a  result  of  rather  heavy  sales  of  new-crop 
flour  in  the  Southwest  wheat  mill  feeds  for  later  deliveries  were  in 
excellent  supply.  Substantial  lots  of  August-September  and 
October  shipment  bran  changed  hands  in  the  Kansas  City  market 
at  $17.50  and  $17,  respectively.  Season  bran  was  quoted  in  that 
market  at  $17.  Spot  and  transit  bran  felt  the  weight  of  excellent 
pasturage  over  practically  the  entire  country  and  were  quoted 
lower.  Middlings  and  shorts  displayed  a  relatively  better  tone 
and  held  steady,  although  softening  during  the  last  few  days  as  a 
result  of  the  weakness  in  corn.  The  demand  was  light,  slightly 
better  in  the  Northeast  than  in  other  sections.  Flour  middlings 
were  rather  scarce  but  in  light  rftpiest.  Reddog  was  in  good  supply 
and  obtainable  at  lower  than  last  week's  prices.  Shipments  and 
receipts  were  good. 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal. — Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  were  soft 
and  lacked  an  outlet  among  feeders.  Only  scattered  lots  were 
worked  among  range  men  for  summer  cake  feeding  on  glass.  Offer- 
ings were  light  but  in  excess  of  what  tho  trade  was  able  to  absorb. 
In  consuming  sections  prices  ranged  widely  as  concessions  were 
freely  made  when  sales  were  possible.  The  few  sales  made  were 
mostly  at  buyers'  terms.  An  advance  was  noted  in  quotations  made 
by  southern  shippers,  but  increased  prices  failed  to  stimulate  the 
demand  but  rather  had  the  opposite  effect.  No  prices  were  quoted 
for  new-crop  meal  but  several  mills  indicated  that  they  would  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  submit  offerings.  Mill  stocks  were  about  normal 
for  this  season  of  the  year  and  shipments  were  light. 

Linseed  meal  and  cake. — A  firm  tendency  prevailed  in  linseed  meal 
and  cake.    This  was  thought  by  the  trade  to  be  due  to  the  storing 
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of  fairly  good-sized  lots.  Production  diminished  somewhat,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  oil  was  not  so  keen  as  it  has  "been  during 
recent  weeks.  The  decline  of  flax  from  §3.65  to  $2.75  in  the  Minne- 
apolis market  has  tended  to  make  buyers  cautious  and  the  demand 
continued  slow.  Canadian  linseed  meal  guaranteed  to  contain  35 
per  cent  protein  was  offered  in  the  Northwest  at  about  §43  f.  o.  b. 
Minneapolis.  Thirty-four  per  cent  domestic  meal  was  scarce  and 
quoted  about  $2.5G  over  the  32  per  cent  meal.  August  and  Sep- 
tember shipments  were  offered  $1  per  ton  each  month  over  prompt 
shipment  prices.  Resellers  generally  speaking  were  discounting 
prices  about  50$  per  ton.  Shipments  and  receipts  were  light. 
.  I. — Gluten  feed  continued  in  good  demand  and  mill 
pri  es  were  unchanged.  In  the  Northeast  resellers  discounted 
pri  :-es  about  $1  per  ton  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  holdings.  Zslill 
offerings  were  light  as  a  few  of  the  larger  manufacturers  have  closed 
down  their  plants  temporarily  for  repairs.  The  July  output  of  the 
larger  mills  was  reported  disposed  of.  Much  of  the  August  output 
was  booked  some  time  ago  when  grass  prices  were  quoted  which 
appeared  more  attractive  to  buyers  than  was  anticipated.  Supplies 
in  the  interior  were  good  and  reports  received  indicate  that  country 
dealers  have  rilled  their  requirements  for  some  time  ahead,  in  fact 
long  enough  to  take  care  of  their  demand  until  mill  offerings  in 
substantial  volume  will  again  be  made.  Shipments  and  the  move- 
ment were  fair. 

Hominy  feed. — The  demand  for  hominy  feed  was  very  light  and 
prices  declined  $1  per  ton  in  most  markets.  Prompt  August  and 
September  shipments  were  quoted  on  the  same  basis.  In  the 
Chicago  market  $32  was  asked  for  white,  §31  for  yellow,  and  bulk 
shipments  were  available  at  §1  under  these  prices.  Production  and 
offerings  were  light.  Receipts  were  more  than  ample  in  most 
markets  although  the  movement  was  light. 

Alfalfa  meal. — In  line  with  the  downward  readjustment  in  alfalfa 
hay  a  sharp  break  occurred  in  the  price  of  alfalfa  meal  with  offerings 


available  on  spot  in  the  Kansas  City  market  at  §20  per  ton  for  old 
No.  1  meal  and  §19  for  near-by  shipment.  New  crop  meal  for  ship- 
ment was  in  excellent  supply  but  few  important  sales  were  made  to 
mixers.  Production  was  good.  Shipments  and  receipts  were 
rather  heavy. 


Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  Exports  from  the  United  States,  May,  1922 
and  1923,  and  July-May,  1922  and  1923. 


Exported  to- 

Wheat  and  flour  in 
terms  of  grain. 

Wheat. 

Wheat  Hour. 

July-May, 
1921-22. 

July-May, 
1922-23. 

May, 
1922. 

May, 
1923. 

May, 
1922. 

May, 
1923. 

United  Kingdom. 

Italy 

Germany 

Bushels. 

57, 524, 068 

34.  m,  222 

27;  023,  007 

22.085,413 

17;  363, 259 

13,649,646 

5, 478, 166 

4,367,610 

4,412,632 

3,925,814 

3,003,235 

1,863.068 

65,  .527;  243 

Bushels. 

34,962,310 

32, 562,  415 

12,751,765 

15,799,545 

10,616,437 

5,818,002 

14.371.976 

3;66S;i78 

4,543„242 

2,651,871 

7, 745, 309 

2,786,434 

60,764,923 

Bushels. 

2,373,699 

1, 096, 302 
220,399 
674,233 

1.338,433 

16,667 

494, 946 

Bushels. 
796, 1.54 

1, 846,  780 
113,216 
591,307 
795, 163 
485, 020 
323, 872 

Barrels. 
151,380 

136'  277 

48,521 

2,721 

17,711 

325 

6,500 

Barrels. 

109, 945 

6.7S6 

1=6',  569 

65, 050 

6  199 

Janan 

41,301 
1,339 
9  87fi 

Hongkong 

Cuba 

117 
284,034 

1,345 
63,460 

80,223;    94,441 

17,5471    26,039 

25!    18,398 

40,616     59. 70S 

Mexico 

China 

Finland 

Other  countries  . . 

2,866,753 

4,950,527 

584,716 

387,459 

Total 

261,206,383 

209,042,407 

9,365,583 

9,972,844 

1,089,155 

983,028 

Imports 

15, 3-54. 564 

382; 744 

246,234,-563 

19,744,382 

206, 782 

1S9, 504, 807 

1,231,032 

5 

S,  134, 556 

945, 904 

61,287 

3,877 

1,031,745 

19,438 
5.406 

Reexports 

Excess  exports . . . 

9,026,940 

968; 996 

(Source:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.) 


Carload  Prices  of  Hay,  Straw,  and  Feed  at  Important  Markets  June  30,  1923. 
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Timothy  and  cloven 

No.  1  timothy 

Per 

ton. 

$26. 75 

23.50 

Per 

ton. 

$25.50 

22.50 

Per 

ton. 

$24. 00 

w  50 

Per 

tor.. 

Per 

tan. 

$22. 50 

21.50 

Per 

ten. 

$23.50 

T>  00 

Per 
ton. 
$26.00 
23.00 
25.00 

Pa- 
ten. 
$28.00 
26.00 
26.50 

Per 
t.vfi. 
<S25.50 
25.00 
25.  00 

Per 

ton. 

$29. 00 

27.50 

Per 
ton. 

Per 

ton. 

$20. 50 

19.50 

20.00 

Per 

ton. 

$19.00 

17.50 

Per 
ton. 
$25.00 
21.00 
22.00 
19.00 
20.00 

Per 
ton. 
$17. 00 
16.50 
15.00 
14. 00 

Per 

ton. 
$25.00 

Per 
ton. 

Per 

ton. 

$20. 50 

19.00 

20.00 

Per 
ton. 

Per 

ton. 

22.501  21.50 

-20.50 
19. 50 

-  23. 50 

23.00 

No.  2  light  clover  mixed 

19.50 

22.50 
22.00 

19.00 

20.50 

No.  1  clover  mixed 

18.50 
17.50 

4  20.50 

1 

19.00 
17.00 

20.00 
18.00 
16.00 

14.00 
13.00 

20.00 
18.00 
16.00 

17.00 

16.00 
14.00 

8.00 
8.00 

19.25 
18. 75 

19.00 
17.00 
14.00 

16.50 
14.00 

20.00 

n7. 00 

323.00 
320.  00 
318.  00 

320.00 

318.00 

13.00 

11.00 
11.50 
12.50 

23.50 

$18.  50 
16.50 
14.50 

18.50 
15.50 
17.50 

8.00 
8.75 

Alfalfa: 

No.  1  alfalfa  

23.00 
22. 00 
21.50 

31.00 
29.00 
23. 00 

28.00 

■ 1 

$22  00  $16  00 

27.00 

24.50 

22.50 

19  00   15  00 

No.  2  alfalfa  

.  26.00 

14  on 

Prairie: 

13.50 

No.  1  midland 

STRAW. 

13.00 
13.  50 

13.  50 

13.50 
14.50 

11.50 

12.50 
11.00 

11.00 
11.00 
15.00 

12.00 

12.00 

1  14.00 

7.25 
7.25 

No.  1  cat : 

No.  1  rye  (tangled) 

No.  1  rye  (straight) 

29.50 

28.25 
29.75 

2N.50 

33.25 
39.00 
35.25 

22.50 

28.00 
29.00 

33.00 

24.00 

27.75 
29.00 
27.50 

32.50 
38.00 
35.00 

26.50 

27.00 
29.00 

FEED  (bagged,  sight-draft  basis). 

Wheat  bran: 

Spring 

28.00 
29.25 
28.00 

32.00 
35. 50 

29.50 
30.00 
29.00 

33.00 
36.00 
34.00 
35.  00 
34.00 

26.50 
26.50 
26-50 

30.50 
34.00 
34.00 

25.50 

27.00 

30.50 
33.00 
32.00 
32.00 

22.50 
23.00 
27.25 

20.00 

Soft  winter 

32.00 

31.00 

22.00 

21.00 

19.00 
IS.  75 

33. 60 

36.  00 

Hard  winter 

30. 00 

Wheat  middlings: 

Spring  (standard) 

32:00 
32.50 

24.75 

34.50 

39.50 

28.00 
23.00 
26.00 
24.00 

43.00 

28.00 

28.50 
25.50 

Hard  winter  wheat  shorts 

36.00 



36. 00 

33. 75 

35.00 

35. 00 

Rve  middlings 

33.50 

29.00 
39.50 

27.50 
41.00 

24.00 
39.00 

High  protein  meals: 

44.75 
52.75 
50.00 
42.50 

45.00 
52.75 
50.00 
43.50 

43.25 
52.50 
49.  75 
43.00 

44.00 

40.00 



43. 50 

43.50 

51. 00 

Cottonseed  (43%) 

52.00 
49.50 
42.  75 

52.25 
49.75 
42.75 

Cottonseed  (41%) 

38.00 

42.00 

44.  00 
40.50 

48.00 
42.50 

4-5.50 
40.50 
55.00 
24.75 
37.15 
32.00 
31.00 
33.50 





4S.00 

47.00 

4-L00 

48-.  00 

Cottonseed  (36%) 

36.00 

37.00 

Digester  Feeding  Tankage  (60%) 

55.00 

55.00 
24.00 

50.00 
22.50 

55.00 
21.00 

53.0  1 
30. 00 

No.  1  alfalfamea!  (medium) 

33.00 
43.05 
37.00 
37.00 

31.00 

29.00 
46.00 
36.50 
36.50 
34.50 
3  47.00 

41.05 
34.75 
34.25 

44.30 
38. 25 
38. 00 

43.45 
38.50 
38.  06 

i3.  25 
38.00 
37.50 

43.05 
36.50 
36.50 

White  hominy  feed 

39.00 
39.00 

39.50 

31.50 

30.50 
30.50 

Yellow  hominv  feed 

Ground  barley 

33.00 

5  39.00 

Dried  beet  pulp 

46.00 

46.00 

45.00 

41.  0J' 

lay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 


'  Hay  quotations  based  on  V.  S.  grades. 


1  Nominal. 


♦New. 


s  Rolled. 


July  7, 1923. 
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Cotton 


Prices  Decline — Demand  Inactive. 


Cotton  prices  continued  to  decline  during  the  week  ending  June 
30,  but  fluctuations  from  day  to  day  were  less  violent  than  during  the 
in  .  ious  week.  The  market  came  under  conflicting  influences, 
among  the  more  important  of  which  were  various  private  estimates 
of  the  condition  of  the  American  crop  and  of  production  for  this 
season.  These  indicated  that  the  cotton  trade  generally  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  crop  as  a  whole  had  deteriorated 
somewhat  since  May  25,  but  they  failed  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  demand  for  spot  cotton  or  future  contracts.  The  ad- 
vance of  about  40  points  in  prices,  which  occurred  on  Thursday,  was 
attributed  mainly  to  reports  of  excessive  rains  in  many  parts  of  the 
eastei  n  half  of  the  belt  and  of  excessive  heat  in  the  Southwest,  which 
caused  apprehension  of  damage  to  the  crop  in  that  section  by  heat 
and  drought.  The  continued  weakness  in  the  stock  and  commodity 
markets  was  reported  to  have  exerted  a  bearish  influence  in  the 
cotton  market. 

Dullness  continued  in  the  cotton  goods  market  as  a  whole  although 
a  fair  demand  was  reported  for  some  lines  of  goods.  Buyers  gen- 
erally are  following  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  in  supplying  their 
needs.  Goods  prices  were  reported  weak,  with  declines  in  some 
lines. 

The  average  of  the  quotations  of  10  designated  spot  markets  was 
27.95<i!  per  lb.  on  June  30,  compared  with  28.60d-  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  week  and  21 .77<i;  on  the  corresponding  day  in  1922.  July 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  72 
points,  closing  at  27.04d\  July  future  contracts  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  77  points,  closing  at  27.13d;. 


Closing  Future  Prices  on  the  Future  Exchanges. 
June  30,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Month. 


July 

October. . 
December 
January.. 
March 


New  York. 


June 

30, 

1923. 


Cls. 

27.04 

24. 57 

24.03 

23.68 

23.65 


July 

1, 
1922. 


CIS. 

21.52 

21.48 

21.28 

21.02 

20.91 


July 
1921. 


Cis. 

11.73 

12.43 

12.87 

12.98 

13.28 


July 
2 

1920. 


CIS. 
38.90 
33.04 
31.74 
31.15 
30.47 


June 
28, 
1919. 


Cls. 
33.34 
33.32 
33.20 
33.00 
32.88 


New  Orleans. 


June 
30, 
1923. 


Cts. 

27.13 

23.86 

23.47 

23.38 

23.21 


July 

1, 
1922. 


21.29 
20.99 
20.66 
20.50 
20.30 


July 

1, 
1921. 


July 

2,' 

1920. 


June 
28, 
1919. 


Cls.     Cls.      Cts. 
11.20   37.  OS   33.65 
11.  921  32. 6Si  32. 70 


12.32!  31.51 
12.42.  30.95 
12. 72   30. 30 


32.50 
32. 46 
32.30 


Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  Middling  Spot  Cotton  at  10  Designated 
Spot  Markets,  Week  of  June  25-30,  with  Comparisons. 


Market. 


Norfolk 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Montgomery .... 

New  Orleans 

Memphis 

Little  Rock 

Dallas 

Houston 

Galveston 

Average... 


June  25-30,  1923. 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.   Sat. 


Cls. 
27.88 
27. 88 
28.25 
27.75 
29.00 
28.75 
28.25 
27.80 
28.25, 
28. 601 


Cls.  Cls. 
27. 75  27. 50 
27.63j27.63 
28. 00  27. 80 

27.  50  27. 50 
28. 7o!28. 25 

28.  75  28. 50 
28.25  28.00 
27. 50;27. 40 
28. 00:27.  90 
28. 25  28. 05 


as.  as. 

27. 75  27. 75 
28. 13  28. 13 
28.20'28.13 
27.  75!27.  75 


Cls 
27.50 
28.00 
27.85 


June  26- July  1, 1922. 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.   Sat. 


Cts. 
21.00 
21.13 
21.11 


27.50  21.00 


«.  75  28. 75  28. 50  21. 50 
28. 50  28. 50  28. 50122. 50 
28. 25  28. 25]28. 00  21. 25 


OK 


27.  SO  27. 80 
28.25  28.25 
28.45  28.30 


28. 24J28. 04J27. 85 


27.55 
28.00 
28.10 


28. 18  28. 16 


27.95 


Cts.  Ci 
21. 25.21. 
21.2521. 
21. 25  21. 
21. 25J21. 
,21.50  21. 
22. 50  22. 
21.25:21. 
21.25121. 
22.  00'22. 


21.10 
21.85 

22. 10122. 10  22. 


s.  Cls. 
63  21. 63 
63  21. 75; 
61:21.67, 
50,21.62 
50,21.50' 
50  22. 50; 
5021.-50 
60  21.60| 
25,22.  25 
35  22.35 


Cts.  CIS. 
21.63  21.50 
21.63j21.63 
21.52:21.52 
21.50  21.50 
21.50  21.50 
22. 50  22. 50 
21.50  21.50 
21.50  21.50 


22.  l; 
22.3! 


.L 


21. 45|21. 56|21. 81;21. 84  21. 78  21. 77 


I     '     1     '      I 


22.15 
22.35 


Spot  Quotations  for  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New  York  on  June  29, 
for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years. 


Cents. 

1892 7.44 

1893 8.00 

1894 7.31 

1895 7.19 

1896 7.62 

1897 7.88 

1898 C.38 

1899 6.12 


Cents. 

1900 9.31 

1901 8.62 

1902 9.25 

1903 12.50 

1904 11.25 

1905 9.20 

1906 10.90 

1907 12.85 


Cents. 

1908 12.00 

1909 11.60 

1910 15.20 

1911 15.20 

1912 11.65 

1913 12.40 

1914 13.25 

1915 9.55 


Cents. 

1916 13.45 

1917 26.55 

1918 32.00 

1919 34.90 

1920 3S.  75 

1921 11.75 

1922 22.20 

1923 28.55 


Stocks  of  Government-Classed  Cotton  at  Future  Markets. 

Inspected  cotton,  Government-classed ,_reported  in  warehouses 
at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  of  the  grades  tenderablo 
on  future  contracts  made  on  the  exchanges  in  these  markets  subject 
to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Grade. 


Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 

Strict  I^ow  Middling 

Low  Middling 

Good  Middling  Yellow  Tinged  . 
Strict  Middling  Yellow  Tinged. 
Good  Middling  Yellow  Stained. 

Total 


New  York. 


Julyl, 
1921. 


Bales. 


245 

4,492 

20,411 

50, 804 

42,  647 

10,288 

4,410 

3,481 

35 


136,813 


June  30, 
1922. 


Bales. 

10 

1,140 

13, 768 

47,923 

72, 273 

38, 934 

6,123 

5, 567 

2,864 

25 


188,633 


Juno  29, 
1923. 


Bales. 

8 

2,930 

27,285 

23,962 

12, 051 

8,084 

2,923 

1, 053 

406 

2 


78,764 


New  Orleans. 


July  1, 
1921. 


3 

284 

3, 462 

19, 928 

31, 543 

17, 977 

fi,  979 

3, 073 

3,000 

4 


0, 253 


June  30, 
1922. 


Bales. 


90 

306 

1,742 

5,272 

3, 654 

406 

693 

618 

2 


Juue  29, 
1923. 


Huh 


23 

4 

1,312 

1,790 

7S2 

50 

276 

103 

3 


12, 783 


4,343 


Total  stocks  of  cotton,  all  kinds,  reported  on  June  29  at  the  port 
of  New  York  were  88,454  bales;  on  June  30,  1922,  197,394  bales; 
on  July  1,  1921, 157,710  bales.  At  the  port  of  New  Orleans  on  June 
29,  75,062  bales;  on  June  30,  1922,  149,696  bales;  and  on  July  1, 
1921,  457,839  bales. 


Comparative  Cotton  Price  Variations  for  May  and  June. 


PER 
P6UND 


MAY 


JUNE 


i-JJJJJ 

rJ  <m  m  r  J  cj  r  J  w  «  rJ  **) 
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Cotton  Movement,  August  1,  1Q22-June  29,  1923,  and  Stocks,  June 
29,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 

(Compiled  from  commercial  reports.) 


Port  receipts 

Port  stocks 

Interior  receipts 

Interior  stocks 

Into  sight 

Northern  spinners' 
takings 

Southern  spinners' 
takings 

World's  visible  sup- 
ply of  American 
cotton 


Aug.l, 

Aug.l, 

Aug.l, 

1913- 

1918- 

1919- 

June 

June 

July 

26, 

27, 

2, 

1914. 

1919. 

1920. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

10, 454 

5,510 

6,681 

383 

1,328 

893 

7, 373 

6,367 

7,037 

202 

1.033 

971 

11,596 

10,883 

11,823 

2, 667 

2,050 

2,921 

3,032 

3,513 

3,290 

2,298 

3, 450 

3,414 

Aug.r 

1920- 
July 

1, 
1921. 


Aug.l, 

1921- 

June 

30, 

1922. 


1,000 
bales. 
6,332 
1,562 
7,280 
1,293 
10, 941 

1,913 

2,723 

4,454 


1,000 
bales. 
5,921 

747 
7,072 

541 
10, 088 

2,134 

3,741 

2,568 


•Vug.l, 
1922- 
June 
29, 
1923. 


o-year 
aver- 
age 
Aug.  1- 
June30, 
1917-18 

to 
1921-22. 


1,000 
bales. 
5,639 

319 
7,210 

348 
10, 716 

2,298 

4,304 

1,109 


1,000 
bales. 
6,021 
1,141 
7,093 
■  940 
11, 083 

2,336 

3,469 

3,253 


Per 
cent 
this 
year 
is  of 
5-year 
aver- 


Per 

cent. 
93.7 
28.0 
101.6 
37.0 
96.7 

98.3 

124.1 

34.1 


Stocks  of  American  Cotton  at  European  Ports  on  June  29,  1923, 
with  Comparisons. 


5-year 

aver- 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Juiy 

July 

June 

June 

age, 

At— 

26, 

29, 

28, 

27, 

2, 

1, 

30, 

29, 

June 

1914. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 
1,000 

30, 
1918- 
1922. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

Liverpool 

712 

299 

106 

346 

754 

700 

510 

188 

483 

Manchester 

52 

19 

7 

45 

135 

82 

44 

24 

63 

Continent 

727 

260 

121 

249 

450 

475 

425 

138 

344 

Total.... 

1,521 

578 

234 

640 

1,339 

1,257 

979 

350 

890 

Receipts  at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  August  1,  1922 — June  29, 
1923,  and  Stocks  on  June  29,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports. 


Receipts. 

Stocks. 

Market. 

Aug.  1, 
1920- 

July  1, 
1921. 

Aug.  1, 

1921- 

June  30, 

1922. 

Aug.  1, 
1922- 

June  29, 
1923. 

5-year 
average, 
Aug.  1- 
June  30, 
1917-18, 

to 
1921-22. 

July 

1, 
1921. 

June 
30, 
1922. 

June 

29, 

1923. 

5-year 
aver- 
age 
June 
30, 
1918- 
1922. 

Norfolk 

1,000 

bales. 

286 

356 

666 

50 

1,440 

902 

218 

134 

2,913 

2,966 

1,000 

bales. 

347 

389 

740 

49 

1,227 

925 

184 

169 

2,611 

2,471 

1,000 

bales. 

Ill 

295 

431 

61 

1,347 

1,099 

171 

85 

2,674 

2,323 

1,000 

bales. 

316 

433 

960 

57 

1,  422 

1,061 

199 

121 

2,260 

2,192 

1,000 

bales. 

103 

113 

138 

28 

453 

280 

61 

23 

275 

370 

1,000 

bales. 

47 

80 

88 

14 

150 

80 

26 

9 

65 

156 

1,000 

bales. 

36 

19 

20 

7 

75 

62 

16 

2 

27 

51 

1,000 
bales. 
75 

Augusta 

97 

132 

15 
346 
251 

Dallas 

Houston 

31 

13 

179 

Galveston 

223 

Total 

9,931 

9,112 

8,763 

9,024 

1,849 

715 

315 

1,362 

Cottonseed  Price  Quotations. 

Week  of  June  18-23,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


June  18-23,  1923. 

June  19-24,  1922. 

June  20-25,  1921. 

City. 

Car  lots. 

Wagon 
lots. 

Car  lots. 

Wagon 
lots. 

Car  lots. 

Wagon 

lots. 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Per  ton. 
840. 00 

Per  ton. 
$40.00 
30.00 
40.00 
42.00 
40.00 
130.00 
40.00 

Per  ton. 
$46.00 

Per  ton . 
$43.00 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Wadcsboro,  N.  C... 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. .. 

45. 00 
45.00 
45.00 
140.00 
44.00 

Memphis,  Tenn. .  . . 

$25.00 
20. 00 

$23. 00 

Little  Rock,  Ark... 

16.00 

Greenville,  Miss 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

22.00 

16.00 

i  Nominal. 


Spot  Cotton  Quotations  for  June  30  and  Sales  During  Week  of  June  25-30,  1923. 

Price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  for  June  30,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  Middling  and  other  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets 
named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  corresponding  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  during  the  week  of  June  25-30,  1923,  in 
each  of  the  markets,  and  total  for  all  the  markets,  with  comparisons,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


White  Standards: 

Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling. 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 

Strict  Low  Middling. . 

Low  Middling 

Strict  Good  Ordinary2 

Good  Ordinary  2 

Yellow  Tinged: 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling  2 

Strict  Low  Middling 3 . 

Low  Middling 

Yellow  Stained: 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling2 

Middling2 

Blue  Stained: 

Good  Middling2 

Strict  Middling2 

Middling  2 

Sales  for  week,  bales 


Nor- 

Au- 

Sa- 

Mont- 

Mem- 

Little 

Dal- 

folk. 

gusta. 

nah. 

gom- 
ery. 

phis. 

Rock. 

las. 

0».i 

On. 

On. 

On. 

On. 

On. 

On. 

100 

63 

63 

100 

100 

100 

100 

75 

50 

50 

75 

75 

75 

75 

50 

38 

38 

50 

50 

50 

63 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

38 

27.50 

28.00 

27.85 

2,7.50 

28.50 

28.00 

27.55 

Off> 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

50 

63 

63 

50 

75 

75 

63 

100 

100 

113 

100 

125 

125 

125 

125 

138 

163 

150 

200 

175 

175 

Even. 

Even. 

Even. 

Even. 

Even. 

Even. 

Even. 

25 

50 

50 

25 

25 

25 

50 

50 

100 

100 

75 

100 

100 

100 

100 

150 

150 

125 

125 

150 

150 

125 

200 

200 

175 

200 

200 

200 

50 

63 

63 

50 

75 

75 

63 

100 

113 

125 

100 

100 

125 

125 

125 

163 

175 

150 

150 

175 

200 

75 

100 

100 

75 

100 

100 

100 

100 

150 

125 

125 

125 

125 

150 

125 

200 

175 

175 

150 

150 

200 

462 

185 

669 

475 

281 

Hous- 
ton. 


On. 

100 

75 

50 

25 

28.00 

35 

75 

125 

200 

Even. 

50 

100 

150 

200 

75 
150 
200 

100 

150 

200 

1,902 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton. 


On. 
90 
65 
40 
25 

28. 10 

0#35 

75 

125 

175 

Even. 

50 

100 

150 

200 

75 
150 
200 

100 

150 

200 

4, 230 


New 

Or-. 

leans. 


On. 

100 
75 
50 
25 

28.50 

Off. 
25 

100 
175 
250 

Even. 

25 

100 

125 

200 


150 
175 

100 

125 

150 

2,  455 


Average. 


June  30, 

July  1, 

Julyl, 

July  2, 

June  28, 

June  29, 

1923. 

1922. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

On. 

On. 

On. 

On. 

On. 

On. 

92 

181 

218 

403 

214 

229 

69 

140 

168 

328 

163 

188 

48 

96 

108 

253 

113 

140 

26 

56 

53 

135 

60 

89 

27.95 

21.77 

10.63 

39.93 

33.00 

30.69 

Off. 

Off. 

Off. 

305 

Off. 

Off. 

27 

56 

95 

163 

115 

69 

128 

210 

843 

428 

299 

121 

215 

313 

1,  230 

708 

433 

175 

305 

418 

1,518 

943 

572 

Even. 

35 

40 

208 

150 

18 

38 

.56 

133 

350 

235 

75 

93 

158 

235 

525 

384 

148 

138 

233 

348 

765 

579 

243 

190 

318 

450 

1,105 

864 

391 

68 

125 

213 

475 

399 

13S 

121 

218 

303 

648 

544 

199 

171 

303 

405 

835 

676 

300 

95 

150 

260 

595 

538 

215 

133 

225 

350 

758 

639 

286 

173 

300 

443 

920 

749 

368 

U0, 679 

*  21,794 

1  42,304 

<  13,555 

'93,142 

<  26,680 

June  30, 
1917. 


On. 
78 
56 
39 
20 

26.19 

Off. 

27 

62 

103 

152 

Even. 

20 

42 

74 

113 


70 

95 

51 

81 
112 

< 46,  S59 


i  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  By  "  On"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
Middling  and  by  "  Off"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  Middling. 

2  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New 
York  and  New  Orleans. 

»On. 

*  Total  sales.  Sales  from  Aug.  1 ,  1922,  to  June  30, 1923,  amounted  to  3,515,575  bales,  compared  with  3,256,403  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22;  the  average 
of  sales  for  the  corresponding  period  of  three  seasons  beginning  Aug.  1,  1920,  was  3,294,494  bales. 


July  7, 1923. 
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Exports  of  American  Cotton. 

August  1,  1922,  to  June  29,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 
[Compiled  from  Government  and  commercial  reports.] 


To- 


Great  Britain.. 

France 

Germany 

Italy.... 

Japan 

China 

Spain 

Belgium 

Canada  l 

Other  countries 

Total.... 


Aug.  1, 
1913- 

June  20, 
1914. 


Bah 
3. 411, 


081 
112; 
473, 
338, 
2, 
270, 
205, 
139, 
246, 


3, 993, 216 


Aug.  1, 
1919- 

Juiv  2, 
1920. 


Bales 
2,991,788 

546, 822 
433,943 
512, 797 
817, 700 
8, 186 
225, 322 
1X6,724 
180,119 
479, 797 


6,383,200 


Aug.  1, 
1920- 

July  1, 
1921. 


Bales 
1, 652, 999 
525, 810 
1,144,462 

I'll, OS,) 

509, 951 
45, 558 
232,688 
188,080 
137, 344 
243, 085 


5,171,057 


Aug.  1, 
1921- 

.Tuue  30, 
1922. 


Bales. 

1,662,46S 
717, 823 

1,352,307 
415, 021 
761,547 
89, 666 
287, 609 
161, 899 
173, 682 
207, 180 


5, 829, 202 


Aug.  1, 
1922- 

June  29, 
1923. 


Bales. 
1, 260, 874 
603, 513 
895, 373 
466, 417 
592, 515 
19, 124 
216,955 
163,531 
188,930 
215,485 


4,622,717 


4-year 
average 
Aug.  1- 
Juno  30, 
1918-19' 
to  1921- 
22. 


Bales 
1,144,018 
626, 488 
732,679 
481, 622 
703,460 
37,329 
248,637 
151, 551 
166,287 
307,  543 


5, 599, 614 


Per  cent 

this  year 

is  of 

4-ycar 

average. 


Per  cent. 

58.8 

96.3 

122.2 

96.8 

84.2 

51.2 

87.3 

107.9 

113.  6 

70.1 


82.6 


1  Exports  to  Canada  are  for  the  period  Aug.  1  to  May  31. 

Exports  for  the  week  ending  June  29,  amounted  to  43,956  bales, 
compared  with  45,032  bales  the  previous  week,  82,297  bales  for  the 
corresponding  week  in  1922,  and  58,895  bales  for  the  week  ending 
June  26,  1914. 

Average  Premiums  for  Staple  Lengths  of  the  Grade  of  Middling, 
June  30,  with  Comparisons. 


Middling  short  staple 

Length: 

Its  ins 

lfcins 

Its  ins 

lj  ins , 


New  Orleans. 


June  30, 
1923. 


Cents. 
2S.50 

Points. 

50 

100 

150 

225 


Julyl, 
1922. 


Cents. 
21.50 

Points. 
150 
375 
550 
800 


July  2, 
1921. 


Cents. 
11.00 

Points. 

75 

300 

.600 


Memphis. 


June  30, 
1923. 


Cents. 
28.50 

Points. 

lEven. 

lEven. 

150 

1150 


July  1, 
1922. 


Cents. 
22.50 

Points. 

75 

450 

750 

1,050 


July  2, 
1921. 


Cents. 
10.50 

Points. 

50 

550 

750 

1,000 


1  Nominal. 


Quotations  reported  on  June  29  for  Pima  American-Egyptian 
cotton  f.  0.  b.  New  England  mill  points  were  as  follows:  No.  1 
grade,  37<t  per  lb.;  No.  2,  36<<:.  A  year  ago  Pima  cotton  on  the 
same  terms  was  quoted  at  38<f  per  lb.  for  No.  1  grade,  36<f,  for  No.  2, 
and  34<f  for  No.  3. 


Cotton  Factory  at  La  Providencia,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

The  cotton-goods  factory  located  at  La  Providencia,  Chiapas, 
has  2,788  modern  spindles  and  91  modern  looms,  according  to  a 
report  by  Vice  Consul  G.  E.  Seltzer,  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico,  May 
24,  1923.  Most  of  its  product  is  unbleached  shirtings.  The  raw 
cotton  used  is  brought  from  Juquila  district  in  southern  Oaxaca, 
where  the  owners  of  the  factory  have  their  own  cotton  plantation. 
Occasionally  raw  cotton  is  bought  in  Mexico  City.  During  the 
six  months  from  May  to  October,  1922,  this  factory  employed  20 
men,  19  women,  and  1  child. 


Cotton  Crop  of  Juquila  and  Yamiltepec,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  Damaged. 

The  cotton  crop  of  Juquila  and  Yamiltepec,  State  of  Oaxaca, 
has  been  greatly  damaged,  reports  Vice  Consul  G.  E.  Seltzer,  of 
Salina  Cruz,  Mexico,  May  24,  1923,  giving  information  received 
from  cotton  planters  who  recently  visited  this  territory. 


Imported  Flour  at  Hamburg. 

Business  in  imported  flour  on  the  Hamburg  market  was  very 
slack  at  the  beginning  of  June,  reports  Mr.  E.  C.  Squire  from  Berlin, 
under  date  of  June  2.  The  chief  reasons  were  the  drop  in  the 
exchange  and  the  lower  price  of  domestic  produced  flour. 


New  Publications  Issued. 


The  following  publications  were  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  week  ending  July  3,  1923. 
A  copy  of  any  of  them,  except  those  otherwise  noted,  may  be 
obtained  free  upon  application  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  long  as  the 
department's  supply  lasts. 

After  the  department's  supply  is  exhausted,  publications  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Purchase  order  and  remittance 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  direct 
and  not  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Canaries:  Their  Care  and.  Management.  By  Alexander  Wetmore, 
Assistant  Biologist,  Division  of  Biological  Investigation-;,  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey.  Pp.  22,  figs.  6.  May,  1923.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1327.) 

This  bulletin  is  a  revision  of  and  supersedes  Farmers'  Bulletin 
770,  "Canaries:  Their  Care  and  Management." 

Cotton-Dusting  Machinery.  By  Elmer  Johnson,  Agricultural  Engi- 
neer, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  S.  T.  Howard,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer, and  B.  R.  Coad,  Entomologist,  Southern  Field-Crop  Insect 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Pp.  20,  figs.  4.  May, 
1923.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  1319.) 

This  bulletin  tells  the  prospective  buyer  how  to  select  a  type 
of  dusting  machine  suited  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  his  own 
farm  and  one  that  should  prove  efficient  and  durable  if  given 
proper  care.  It  supersedes  Farmers'  Bulletin  1098,  "Dusting 
Machinery  for  Cotton  Boll  Weevil  Control." 

Seed  Potatoes  and  How  to  Produce  Them.  By  William  Stuart, 
Horticulturist,  Office  of  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Pp.  18,  figs.  17.  May,  1923. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1332.) 

This  bulletin  is  a  revision  of  and  supersedes  Farmers'  Bulletin 
533,  "Good  Seed  Potatoes  and  How  to  Produce  Them." 

Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. No.  193.  May,  1923.  Pp.  45-52.  June,  1923.  Price,  5 
cents.  . 

Service  and  Regulatory  Announcement.  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try. No.  6.  The  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  the  Seeds  of 
Redtop.    April,  1923.     Pp.  1-3.    June,  1923.     Price,  5  cents. 

Soil  Survey  of  the  Shasta  Valley  Area,  California.  By  E.  B.  Wat- 
son, of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  M.  E.  Wank 
and  Alfred  Smith,  of  the  University  of  California.  Pp.  54,  fig.  1, 
map.     (From  F.  O.  Soils,  1919.)     Price,  25  cents. 

Swine  Raising  in  Hawaii.  By  F.  G.  Krauss,  Superintendent  of 
Extension  Work.  Pp.  43,  figs.  26.  May  31,  1923.  (Hawaii 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  48.)     Price,  5  cents. 

Woolly-Pod  Milk  Weed :  A  Dangerous  Stock-Poisoning  Plant.  By 
C.  D.  Marsh,  Physiologist  in  Charge  of  Investigations  of  Stock 
Poisoning  by  Plants,  and  A.  B.  Clawson,  Physiologist,  Patho- 
logical Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Pp.  4,  fig.  1. 
June,  1923.     (Department  Circular  272.)     Price,  5  cents. 

Rice  Experiments  at  the  Biggs  Rice  Field  Station  in  California. 
By  Jenkin  W.  Jones,  Agronomist,  Office  of  Cereal  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Pp.  60,  figs.  15,  June,  1923.  (Depart- 
ment Bulletin  1155.)    Price,  10  cents. 

Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Supplement  157.  Notices  of  Judgments  11301-11350.  Pp.  151- 
182.    June,  1923.     Price,  5  cents. 

Soil  Survey  of  Adams  County,  Indiana.  By  Grove  B.  Jones  and 
Mark  Baldwin,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  S.  C. 
Jones,  Thomas  Jabine,  and  T.  M.  Bushnell,  of  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  J.  Bayard  Brill  of 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Geology.  Pp.  20,  fig.  1,  map.  (From 
F.  O.  Soils,  1921.) 


California  Quarantines  Citrus  Plants  and  Fruits. 

A  quarantine  order  pertaining  to  citrus  canker  (Pseudomonas 
cilri,  Hasse)  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
California,  under  date  of  June  18,  1923.  All  citrus  plants  and 
parts  thereof,  and  citrus  fruits  and  seeds,  except  those  originating 
in  the  State  of  Arizona,  must  be  inspected  and  passed  by  the  proper 
authorities  before  delivery  may  be  made  within  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia or  be  disposed  of  at  their  direction,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions. (Quarantine  order  No.  43,  G.  H.  Hecke,  Director  of  Agri- 
culture, Sacramento,  Calif.) 
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Acreage  of  Oats  1921-22  and  1922-23,  all  Counties  Reporting  to 

Date. 


Country. 

Acreage  sown. 

Percentage. 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

AMEEICA. 

United  States 

Acres. 
40. 693, 000 
14;  541, 000 

352. 000 
1,  514'.  000 

103;  000 
7, 905, 000 

Acres. 
40, 768, 000 
14,410,000 

344. 000 

1, 509.  000 

70, 000 

8.  am.  rem 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 
0.2 

0.1 

2.3 

.3 

32.0 

EUROPE. 

France  ' 

S.0 

Italy  ' 

s  1,214,000     =  1-211. O00 

.2 

3  67,000 

3  51,000 

2, 031, 000 

583. 000 

28,000 

112,000 

'     ' 

Czechoslovakia 1 

2, 038,  000 

588,000 

32,000 

124,  000 

.3 

AFRICA. 

.9 

14.3 

10.7 

Total 

69,  C75, 000 

69, 634, 000 

.8 

1  Autumn  and  spring  sown  areas. 

2  Inclusive  of  th«  new  provinces. 


3  Not  included  in  total. 


Sources:  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  May,  1923. 

The  acreage  for  the  countries  shown  in  the  table  above  comprised  in  1921-22,  69 
Xct  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  about  67  per  cent  of  the 
world's  total  for  oats. 


Acreage  of  all  Wheat  1921-22  and  1922-23,  all  Countries  Reporting 

to  Date. 


Country. 

Acreage  sown. 

Percentage. 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

AMERICA. 

United  States: 

Winter  wheat 

Acres. 
42, 127, 000 
19, 103, 000 

Acres. 
39.750,000 
18,503,000 

Per  cent. 
5.6 
3.1 

Per  cent. 

Spring  wheat 

All  'wheat 

61,230,000 

58,253,000 

4.9 

Canada: 

893,000 
21,530,000 

886,000 
21,280,000 

.8 
1.2 

All  wheat 

22,423,000 

22, 166, 000 

1.1 

EUROPE. 

337,000 

2,226,000 

10,309,000 

3,525,000 

22.000 

12, 681 '.  000 

1,935,000 

3  11,491,000 

194,000 

29,000 

2,407,000 

6,548,000 

1,527,000 

28,234,000 
1,229,000 

3,103,000 

882, 000 

2,068,000 

328,000 

2,259,000 

10,379,000 

3, 602,  COO 

22.000 

13, 659;  000 

2(1.877,000) 

3 li. 614, 000 

'169,000 

25,000 

2,324,000 

6,257.000 

1,483,000 

30. 492. 000 
1, 198;  000 

3,049,000 
1. 112, 000 
2,350,000 

2.7 

Bulgaria' 

1.5 

Spain  i 

.7 

2.2 

Finland 

7.7 

3.0 

Italy  i 

1.1 

12.9 

13.8 

3.4 

4.4 

2.9 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia-. 

ASIA. 

India 

8.0 

2.5 

1.7 

ATRICA. 

Algeria 

Tunis 

26  1 

Morocco,  French 

13.6 

Total 

172,400,000 

172, 618, 000 

.1 

1  Autumn  and  spring  sewn  areas.  2  Estimated.  s  Includes  the  new  Provinces. 
*  Exclusive  of  the  Departments  of  Memel  arid  Vilno. 

Source:  Official,  and  International  Institute,  May,  1923,  bulletin. 

The  total  wheat  acreage  of  countries  reporting  represented  about  94  per  cent  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  acreage  in  1921-22  and  about  81  per  cent  of  the  world 
total. 


Acreage  of  Barley  1921-22  and  1922-23,  All  Countries  Reporting  to 

Date. 


Country. 

Acreag 

s  sown.                 Percentage. 

1921-22 

1922-23      Decrease. 

Increase. 

AMERICA. 

United  States 

Acres. 
7,390,000 
2, 600, 000 

63,000 
534',  000 

4, 082, 000 
484,000 

1, 427, 000 

2  576, 000 

3  (5, 000) 
3(2,825,000) 

259, 000 
3  (16,000) 
1,686,000 

2, 746, 000 

2, 868, 000 

3  (375, 000) 

2, 548, 000 

603,000 

Acres. 
7,980,000 
2, 556, 000 

82,000 

531,  000 

4,151,000 

488, 000 

1,592,000 

2  568, 000 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 
8.0 

1.7 

EUROPE. 

Belgium 

30.2 

Bulgaria ' 

.6 

Spain  i 

1.7 

Yugoslavia 

.8 

France  1 

11.6 

Italy! 

1.4 

Luxemburg 

Poland. 

166,000 

35.9 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia  * 

1,686,000 
2, 518, 000 
2,781,000 

ASIA. 

Japan 

8.3 
3.0 

APEICA. 

Algeria 

Egypt. 

French  Morocco 

2,802,000 
988, 000 

10.0 

Tunis 

63.8 

Total 

27, 866,  COO 

28, 889, 000 

3.7 

1  Autumn  and  spring  sown  areas. 

2  Inclusive  of  new  Provinces. 

3  Not  included  in  total. 

Sources:  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  May,  1923. 
The  countries  listed  above  had  an  area  sown  to  barley  in  1921-22  of  69  per  cent  in 
the  Northern  ±iemisnhere  and  68  per  cent  of  the  world's  acreage. 


Acreage  of  Rye  1921-22  and  1922-23,   all   Counties   Reporting  to 

Date. 


Country. 


AMERICA. 

United  States 

Canada 

EUROPE. 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 1 

Spain ' 

Esthonia1 

Yugoslavia 

Finland 

France 1 

Italy1 

Latvia 

Lithuania  3 

Luxemburg 

Poland 

Rumania 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia ' 

Total 


Acreage  sown. 


1921-22  1922-23 


Acres. 
6,210,000 
2,105,000 


531,000 

442,000 

1,757,000 

(392,000) 

369,000 

578,000 

2, 087, 000 

2  321.000 

592,000 

1,369,000 

21,000 

11,159,000 

481,000 

«(55,000) 

2,160,000 


30,182,000 


A cres. 
5,234,000 
2,046,000 


475,000 

457,000 

1,751,000 


388,000 

578,000 

2,172,000 

2  321,000 

618,000 

1,385,000 

21,000 

11,325,000 

456,000 


2, 127, 000 


29,357,000 


Percentage. 


Decrease.  Increase, 


Per  cent. 

15.7 

2.8 


10.5 
"".2 


5.2 
'Y.5 


2.7 


Per  cent. 


3.4 


5.1 
l.i 


4.4 
1.2 


1.5 


1  Autumn  and  spring  sown  areas. 

2  Inclusive  of  the  new  Provinces. 

3  Exclusive  of  the  Departments  of  Memel  and  Vilno. 

4  Not  included  in  the  total. 

Sources:  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  May,  1923. 

The  countries  listed  above  represented  about  69  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  rye  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  for  1921-22.  The  acreage  of  rye  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere is  practically  negligible. 


British  Egg  Market  Depressed. 


The  British  egg  market  continues  weak  and  depressed  according 
to  reports  received  from  trade  sources  in  the  United  Kingdom  under 
date  of  May  25.  Supplies  of  new  laid  eggs  show  a  reduction  in 
comparison  with  the  preceding  three  weeks  but  wholesalers  report 
a  very  poor  consumptive  demand.  Spot  quotations  for  English 
were  11/6  per  10  doz.  (26c  a  dozen  at  exchange);  Danish  11/3  (25$ 
per  doz.);  Egyptian  7s  (16<;  per  doz.)  and  Chinese  89  (18c  per  doz.). 

Source:  J  ames  Gillanders,  29  Tooley  Street,  London,  May  25,  1923. 
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Increased  Cotton  Production  in  China. 


A  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  commercial  cotton  crop  in  China  is 
forecasted  for  1922-23,  according  to  a  cablegram  to  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  from  Mr.  Julian  Arnold,  commercial 
attache"  at  Peking.  He  also  reports  an  estimate  of  2,000,000  bales  of 
commercial  cotton  produced  last  year. 

The  Hankow  Consular  District  reports  10  per  cent  increase  in 
acreage  planted  in  cotton,  with  condition  medium.  Tsinan  also 
reports  10  per  cent  increase  in  area  with  condition  20  per  cent  better 
than  last  year. 

The  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  have  developed 
cooperative  plans  for  collecting  information  as  to  the  cotton  crop  in 
China.  Accordng  to  these  plans  reports  will  be  made  in  August 
on  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  and  in  November  on  yields  and 
estimates  of  production  for  the  year. 

The  increasing  production  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  China  is 
very  significant  with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
the  United  States.  There  has  been  a  very  rapid  development  in  the 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  China  in  the  last  30  years.  In 
1891  only  2  mills  with  65,000  spindles  were  reported  in  China. 
The  most  recent  figures  obtained  are  for  1922,  when  109  cotton  mills 
with  2,915,000  spindles  in  operation  and  being  placed,  and  13,631 
looms,  were  reported. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  promote  the  growing  of  cotton  in 
China.  It  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  figures  of  production  as 
much  of  the  cotton  is  annually  used  at  home  and  does  not  enter  into 
trade  or  is  not  used  in  mills.  Estimates  for  total  production  of 
recent  years  have  varied  from  three  to  six  million  bales.  Only  the 
cotton  reported  as  received  by  the  mills  and  as  exported  can  be 
accurately  counted.  The  exports  of  cotton  by  China  are  not  large. 
Only  small  amounts  have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

China  has  been  an  important  market  for  cotton  goods  from  India, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  To  the  extent  that 
the  cotton  crop  of  China  develops  faster  than  the  local  demand  for 
cotton  goods,  the  market  for  foreign  goods  will  be  reduced.  In- 
creased competition  from  Chinese  producers  may  take  either  or 
both  the  form  of  producing  more  raw  cotton  for  manufacturing  goods 
for  the  Chinese  market,  and  in  supplying  to  Japan,  which  has 
recently  become  an  important  market  for  American  cotton,  larger 
amounts  of  raw  cotton . 


Cuban  Tobacco  Crop  Short. 


A  shortage  is  anticipated  in  the  Cuban  tobacco  crop,  reports  the 
American  consul  general,  C.  G.  Hurst,  at  Habana,  under  date  of 
May  16.  In  view  of  this  possibility  local  manufacturers  were  taking 
a  large  amount  of  available  tobacco  while  exporters  were  disposing 
of  their  stocks  slowly,  hoping  to  realize  higher  prices  later. 


Chinese  Market  for  Australian  Fruit. 

Australian  fruit  producers  and  shippers  are  being  urged  by  the 
Australian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  China,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Little,  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  development  of  the  Chinese 
market  for  fresh  and  dried  fruit  reports  Consul  R.  Wormuth  at 
Sydney.  Australian  apples,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  practically 
unknown  in  Shanghai  although  thousands  of  cases  are  purchased 
from  the  United  States  says  the  Australian  Trade  Commissioner. 
His  report  points  out  the  advantage  Australia  has  in  being  able 
to  supply  fresh  fruit  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  North  American 
and  even  Chinese  fruits  are  put  of  season.  The  Chinese  market 
is  entirely  bare  of  fruit  when  Australian  fruit  is  in  season,  thus 
offering  a  market  without  a  single  competitor.  Australian  ship- 
pers are  urged  to  study  the  California  methods  of  packing  and 
marketing. 

National  Brand  for  Irish  Butter. 

A  national  brand  for  Irish  butter  is  recommended  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  Free  State  by  the  agricultural  commission  which 
has  recently  been  taking  evidence  in  England  and  Ireland,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  Grocer  and  Oil  Trade  Review  for  June  9.  In 
order  that  the  brand  may  not  be  abused  and  that  the  reputation  of 
Irish  creamery  butter  may  not  suffer  as  a  consequence,  the  ministry 
of  agriculture  and  fisheries  is  requested  to  take  samples  of  all  butter 
bearing  the  government  brand  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  quality. 


Prices  of  British  Agricultural  Produce,  1922,  Decrease. 


Prices  realized  for  agricultural  produce  in  England  and  Wales 
during  1922  were  only  69  per  cent  above  the  average  of  1911-1913, 
which  represented  a  drop  of  50  points  from  the  1921  average,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  In  1920, 
the  index  number  of  agricultural  prices  in  England  and  Wales 
showed  an  increase  above  the  pre-war  level  of  192  per  cent.  In 
1921  the  percentage  increase  declined  to  119,  while  in  the  last  year 
it  dropped  to  69.  These  index  numbers  are  based  on  the  average 
of  the  weekly_  prices  of  nineteen  principal  articles  sold  off  the 
farm.  The  prices  used  are  market  prices,  without  deductions  for 
carriage  or  other  costs  of  distribution.  In  most  cases  the  calcula- 
tions were  based  on  supplies  of  second  quality,  since  these  were 
considered  as  giving  a  fair  indication  of  the  average  of  all  qualities. 
In  calculating  the  general  index  numbers  for  all  commodities 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  made  a  suitable  allowance  for  their 
relative  importance.  For  example,  more  weight  was  given  to  live 
stock  and  milk,  because  on  the  average  live  stock  and  milk  bulk 
more  largely  in  the  farmers'  receipts  than  corn. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  the  Assistant  Secretary,  R.  J.  Thompson, 
points  out  that  the  fall  in  prices  referred  to  above  took  place  in 
two  stages,  the  principal  and  most  serious  decline  occurring  after 
the  harvest  of  1921,  and  the  second  following  on  the  harvest  of  1922. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  which  gives  the  index  numbers 
for  the  harvest  years  ending  in  August  and  the  calendar  years 
ending  in  December. 

Percentage    Variations    in   Prices    of    Agricultural    Produce    as   Compared   witb 
the  Average  of  trie  Three  Years  1911-1913. 


Year. 

Harvest 

years 

(12  months 

ending 

Aug.  31). 

Year. 

Calendar 

year 

(12  months 

ending 

Dee.  31). 

1914-15 

17 

48 

92 

115 

145 

177 

153 

85 

G6 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 

27 

1915-16 

60 

1916-17 

101 

1917-18 

133 

1918-19 

158 

1919-20 

192 

1920-21 

119 

1 921-22 

69 

Sept.  to  Feb.  28  of  1922-23... 

Source:  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  "Report  on  the  Prices 
and  Supplies  of  Agricultural  Produce  and  Requirements  in  England  and  Wales, 
during  1922." 

The  variations  in  the  prices  of  the  different  commodities  upon 
which  the  above  series  of  index  numbers  was  based  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Percentage  Variations  in  the  Prices  of  Agricultural  Produce  During  the  Calendar 
Years  1917-1922,  as  Compared  with  the  Average  of  the  Three  Years  1911-1913. 


Commodity. 


1.  Wheat 

2   Barley 

3.  Oats 

4.  Cattle 

5.  Sheep 

6.  Pigs 

7.  Hay 

8.  Potatoes 

9.  Milk 

10.  Butter 

11.  Cheese 

12.  Poultry 

13.  Eggs 

14.  Fruit 

15.  Hops 

16.  Wool 

17.  Beans  and  peas 

18.  Vegetables 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

132 

123 

123 

147 

119 

128 

108 

167 

215 

84 

151 

149 

164 

187 

72 

105 

111 

132 

163 

127 

97 

110 

130 

187 

117 

126 

166 

176 

230 

128 

57 

87 

157 

192 

51 

137 

79 

135 

206 

132 

91 

151 

200 

203 

163 

77 

109 

115 

199 

115 

103 

133 

169 

140 

71 

09 

159 

127 

141 

112 

111 

258 

255 

239 

142 

54 

311 

218 

279 

183 

»9 

93 

113 

105 

111 

62 

74 

208 

253 

no 

170 

377 

219 

188 

96 

138 

157 

157 

119 

140 

1922 


46 
41 
47 
63 
100 
87 
40 
79 
79 
01 
43 
92 
93 
88 
23 
14 
80 


i  Decrease. 

Source:  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 


The  new  apple  crop  is  late  in  starting  to  market  this  year.  To 
July  1  only  about  125  carloads  had  been  reported,  compared  with 
875  cars  to  the  same  time  last  season.  Shipments  have  been  almost 
the  same  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  1921  season,  however. 
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A  Week  of  Unseasonably  Cool  Weather. 


Early  in  the  week  ending  July  3,  there  was  a  marked  change  to 
much  cooler  weather  in  all  sections  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  middle  and  latter  parts  of  the  week  were  unseasonably  cool 
in  the  Central  and  Northern  States,  with  night  temperatures  much 
below  normal  in  the  South.  Light  frost  was  reported  in  some 
portions  of  the  western  upper  Lake  region.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  much  warmer  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  week  was 
rainless  in  nearly  all  sections  of  that  area. 

Heavy  rain  fell  in  most  Gulf  coast  sections  from  the  Mississippi 
.River  eastward,  which,  together  with  the  cool  weather,  was  un- 
favorable for  agricultural  interests,  as  field  work  was  hindered,  and 
it  was  too  cool  for  best  plant  growth.  There  was  sufficient  moisture 
in  nearly  all  Ohio  Valley  localities,  and  crops  made  satisfactory 
advance  in  that  area,  although  it  was  rather  cool  for  best  growth. 
Timely  rains  occurred  in  the  extreme  lower  Missouri  Valley,  and 
grasses  and  grains  were  greatly  benefited  by  rainfall  in  most  Central- 
Northern  States. 

The  generally  dry  and  much  warmer  weather,  following  the 
cool,  damp  conditions  of  last  week,  was  very  beneficial  in  the  more 
northwestern  States,  where  the  soil  is  in  unusually  good  shape  at 
the  present  time.  Crops  were  favorably  affected  also  by  the  warmer 
weather  in  California  and  Nevada,  but  drought  continued  in  the 
Southwest,  being  severe  in  Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico. 

Rainfall  was  mostly  of  a  local  character  in  the  middle  Atlantic 
area  and  the  Northeastern  States,  but  many  sections  received  bene- 
ficial rains,  particularly  in  New  Jersey.  Many  other  sections,  how- 
ever, are  still  dry,  and  crops  were  suffering  greatly.  Many  crops 
are  reported  as  almost  failures  in  New  Jersey. 

The  weather  was  exceptionally  favorable  for  harvesting  in  the 
middle  Atlantic  area  and  good  progress  was  made  in  the  northern 
Ohio  Valley  States.  Rain  caused  some  delay,  however,  in  the 
trans-Mississippi  area.  There  was  some  hail  damage  in  portions  of 
Kansas  and  in  some  localities  of  the  central  Rocky  Mountains,  while 
crops  were  harmed  by  flooding  in  the  Milk"  River  Valley  of  Montana. 

COOLER   WEATHER  FAVORABLE   FOR   SPRING    WHEAT. 

Small  grains. — Wheat  harvest  was  begun  in  Pennsylvania  and 
was  in  progress  in  the  northern  Ohio  Valley  States.  This  work  was 
completed  in  Missouri,  except  along  the  northern  border,  and  was 
started  in  the  Plains  area  northward  to  southeastern  Nebraska. 
The  weather  was  generally  favorable  for  this  work  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  but  there  was  some  delay  by  rain  in  southern  Iowa, 
and  rather  slow  progress  was  reported  from  Nebraska,  with  much 
complaint  of  lodging  and  muddy  fields  in  northern  Kansas.  Win- 
ter wheat  made  good  progress  in  the  more  northern  States  and  fine 
wheat  weather  prevailed  in  the  northwestern  sections  of  the  country. 

Cooler  weather  favored  the  development  of  spring  wheat,  and  soil 
moisture  was  sufficient  in  nearly  all  sections,  except  that  it  was  too 
dry  in  parts  of  North  Dakota.  It  was  exceptionally  favorable  for 
this  crop  in  South  Dakota  and  Montana,  while  fairly  good  progress 
was  reported  from  the  eastern  portions  of  the  belt. 

Oats  improved  in  most  of  the  Northern  States,  but  were  heading 
short  in  the  interior  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  They 
were  greatly  benefited  by  rain  in  Iowa  and  were  filling  nicely,  and 
were  maturing  well  in  the  northern  Great  Plains.  Oat  harvest  was 
under  way  in  Virginia  and  in  the  interior  to  Kentucky,  while  this 
work  was  well  along  in  Oklahoma.  Flax  did  well  in  South  Dakota 
and  the  early  crop  was  in  excellent  condition  in  North  Dakota,  but 
the  late  crop  was  not  so  good.  Grain  sorghums  were  favorably 
affected  by  the  weather  in  the  southern  Great  Plains.  Warmer 
weather  was  favorable  for  rice  in  California,  and  this  crop  made 
good  progress  in  the  west  Gulf  States. 

Corn. — While  the  weather  was  rather  cool  in  the  principal  corn- 
producing  States,  that  crop  made  satisfactory  growth  generally,  as 
moisture  was  sufficient  in  most  sections  and  the  soil  was  warm  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  following  the  preceding  warm  weather. 
The  crop  was  fairly  well  cultivated  in  the  Ohio  Valley  States,  al- 
though there  was  considerable  complaint  of  weeds  in  the  southern 
portions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  in  western  Kentucky. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  was  reported  as  fair  in  Iowa,  about  one- 
third  laid  by  and  considerable  waist  high.  Vigorous,  healthy 
frowth  was  noted  in  Missouri  and  good  advance  generally  in  the 
'lains  States.    Corn  grew  well  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area,  al- 


though more  moisture  would  be  beneficial,  while  improvement 
was  noted  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  The  warmer  weather 
favorably  affected  this  crop  in  the  more  northwestern  States. 

FREQUENT  RAIN   IN   PARTS   OF   COTTON    BELT. 

Cotton. — Generally  cool  weather  prevailed  throughout  the  Cotton 
Belt,  except  that  the  weekly  mean  temperatures  were  about  normal 
in  the  southwestern  portion  and  along  the  immediate  Atlantic  coast. 
Showers  were  rather  frequent  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  belt,  with 
heavy  rainfall  from  the  extreme  lower  Mississippi  Valley  eastward. 

Beneficial  showers  occurred  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  reporting 
stations  in  Texas,  and  temperatures  were  fairly  favorable;  cotton 
made  fair  to  very  good  progress,  except  the  late  planted  in  the  dry 
sections,  where  it  was  poor.  Some  increase  in  weevil  activity  was 
noted.  The  progress  and  condition  of  the  crop  were  fair  in  Okla- 
homa, but  it  continued  considerably  later  than  the  average:  fields 
were  mostly  clean. 

Except  for  the  cool  weather  the  middle  part  of  the  week,  condi- 
tions were  mostly  favorable  in  Arkansas,  where  cotton  made  very 
good  advance.  Squares  and  blooms  were  forming  in  Tennessee, 
and  cultivation  was  satisfactory  in  that  State,  with  progress  and 
condition  fair  to  very  good.  The  weather  was  cool  and  showery  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  the  nights  being  unprecedentedly  cool  in 
the  former  State;  growth  was  generally  poor,  although  fair  the  first 
part  of  the  week  in  Alabama. 

Heavy  rains  occurred  again  in  much  of  Georgia  and  the  nights 
were  cool;  growth  was  fair  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and  there  was 
a  slight  improvement  in  cotton  generally,  but  its  condition  con- 
tinued very  poor  as  a  rule,  with  increasing  weevil  damage  and  the 
weather  too  wet  to  apply  poison.  It  was  cool,  cloudy,  showery, 
and  unfavorable  in  Florida,  but  conditions  were  more  favorable  in 
the  Carolinas.  Progress  and  condition  were  reported  as  very  good 
in  North  Carolina,  although  rain  was  needed  in  some  sections. 
Beneficial  showers  occurred  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  progress  and  condition  of  cotton  were  fair  in  that 
State,  though  plants  were  still  backward;  weevil  were  numerous, 
but  doing  little  damage,  with  preventive  measures  being  taken. 

Potatoes,  truck,  and  miscellaneous  crops. — White  potatoes  were 
favorably  affected  by  rainfall  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  section 
and  this  crop  did  well  in  the  Central-Northern  States  by  reason  of 
recent  rains.  It  was  too  dry,  however,  in  northern  Michigan,  and 
many  fields  were  only  fair  in  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Potatoes 
did  fairly  well  in  the  Northeastern  States  and  made  excellent 
advance  in  the  central  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  more  northwestern 
sections  of  the  country.  Sweet  potatoes  made  good  growth  in 
Tennessee  and  showed  improvement  in  South  Carolina,  especially 
in  the  Piedmont  where  rains  were  beneficial.  This  crop  did  well 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  The  weather  was  unfavorable  for 
truck  crops  in  many  sections  from  northern  North  Carolina  north- 
ward, but  truck  and  gardens  improved  generally  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  and  in  the  Northwest. 

Minor  crops  needed  rain  in  Oklahoma  and  deteriorated  in  many 
localities  in  Texas  where  dry  weather  continued,  but  showed  im- 
provement where  showers  occurred.  Truck  crops  did  well  as  a 
rule  from  the  central  and  northern  Plain  States  westward  to  the 
Pacific.  Sugar  cane  was  damaged  by  too  much  rain  in  Georgia,  but 
was  mostly  doing  well  in  Louisiana.  Tobacco  made  good  to  ex- 
cellent growth  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  though  cultivation  was 
needed  in  the  western  portion  of  the  former  State.  Tobacco  needed 
rain  in  Virginia  and  in  parts  of  North  Carolina,  but  conditions  were 
more  favorable  in  South  Carolina,  where  curing  was  in  progress 
under  favorable  weather  conditions.  Sugar  beets  generally  did 
well. 

Meadows,  pastures,  and  stoclc.^— Rain  was  sufficient  to  benefit  pas- 
tures in  most  Central  and  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  although  they  were  suffering  greatly  from  drought  in  some 
places,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  adjoining  sections. 
Rains  at  the  close  of  the  week  will  improve  conditions  greatly  in 
New  Jersey.  The  hay  crop  is  mostly  very  short  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  and  unsatisfactory  in  parts  of  Iowa  and  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Pastures  were  in  fine  shape  in  central  and  northern 
Plains  States,  except  that  rain  was  needed  in  North  Dakota,  while 
both  ranges  and  stock  were  in  generally  excellent  condition  in  the 
more  Northwestern  States. 

There  was  some  improvement  in  the  range  in  Texas,  but  deteriora- 
tion was  reported  from  some  sections  in  that  State  where  dry  weather 
has  continued.  Range  and  stock  were  good  to  excellent  in  most 
of  eastern  New  Mexico,  but  fair  to  poor  in  the  central  and  western 
portions,  while  the  continued  dry  weather,  with  higher  tempera- 
tures, caused  further  deterioration  in  Arizona,  where  stock  in  some 
sections  were  suffering  greatly. 

The  higher  range  continued  in  good  condition  in  Utah,  but  the 
lower  range  was  dry  and  poor  locally.    Ranges  and  pastures  were 
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reported  as  excellent  in  Nevada,  except  in  the  southern  portion, 
where  it  was  too  dry,  while  stock  were  mostly  doing  well  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Fruit. — The  weather  conditions  were  mostly  favorable  for  fruit 
in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country.  Cranberries  were  doing  well; 
early  blacks  were  in  bloom  in  New  England,  and  this  fruit  was  in 
full  blossom  in  parts  of  Wisconsin.  Peaches  were  plentiful  in 
South  Carolina,  and  are  turning  out  better  than  expected  in  North 
Carolina.  There  was  complaint  of  a  heavy  June  drop  of  fruit  in 
Colorado,  and  a  heavy  drop  of  apples  and  prunes  was  reported  from 
Idaho.  Citrus  was  in  good  condition  on  the  uplands  of  Florida, 
but  the  wet  lowlands  were  unfavorable,  although  the  fruit  is  holding 
well. 


Low  Summer  Temperatures  in  Interior. 


The  prolonged  heat  wave  was  broken  in  Central  and  Northern 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  early  in  the  week.  Consider- 
ably cooler  weather  had  overspread  the  upper  Lake  region,  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  northern  Plains  States  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  week,  and  during  the  first  24  hours  of  the 
week  just  closed,  the  cool  wave  spread  eastward  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  although  temperatures  continued  above  normal  in  the  South- 
ern States.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  however,  temperatures 
were  below  normal  generally  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
decidedly  cool  weather  for  the  season  prevailing  in  the  interior  and 
Northern  States,  but  it  had  become  warmer  in  the  far  Northwest, 
where  temperatures  were  somewhat  above  normal.  Cool  weather 
persisted  throughout  the  East  during  the  latter  half  of  the  week 
but  temperatures  were  above  normal  in  the  far  Western  and  North- 
western States.  A  minimum  of  56°  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the 
morning  of  July  1  was  the  lowest  July  temperature  of  record  at  that 
station. 

Early  in  the  week,  an  area  of  low  pressure  moved  eastward  from 
the  central  Plains,  and  precipitation  was  quite  general  in  the 
northern  Great  Plains  States  and  in  nearly  all  sections  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley  eastward.  Rainfall  was  heavy  to  excessive 
Thursday  and  Thursday  night,  July  29,  in  the  central  and  east 
Gulf  sections,  New  Orleans  recording  a  24-hour  fall  of  3.78  inches. 
Fair  weather  prevailed  throughout  the  week  in  nearly  all  sections 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  rainfall  was  of  a  very  local  char- 
acter in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  country  the  latter 
half  of  the  week. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  preceding  week,  chart  1,  page  24, 
shows  that  the  temperature  for  the  week  ending  July  3  averaged 
much  below  normal  throughout  the  interior  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  weekly  means  were  6°  to  10°  below  the 
seasonal  average  throughout  the  great  central  valley  States.  They 
were  near  normal,  however,  in  the  immediate  Atlantic  coast  and 
west  Gulf  sections.  Much  warmer  weather  prevailed  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  temperature  averaged  above  normal 
generally,  except  in  the  far  Southwest  and  in  California.  In  the 
more  northwestern  States  the  weekly  averages  were  3°  to  5°  above 
normal.  Maximum  temperatures  were  below  90°  from  the  Ohio 
and  lower  Missouri  Valleys  northward  and  they  did  not  reach  80° 
in  the  extreme  Northeast  and  the  Central-Northern  States.  Some 
high  temperatures  were  recorded,  however,  in  the  far  Southwest  the 
highest  for  the  week  being  114°  at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  on  June  29. 

Chart  2,  page  24,  shows  that  rainfall  was  heavy  to  excessive  in 
the  immediate  Gulf  coast  sections  from  southeastern  Texas  east- 
ward, where  most  stations  reported  from  3  to  nearly  6  inches. 
Rather  generous  falls  occurred  in  parts  of  the  Northeastern  States 
north  of  Maryland,  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  the 
central  and  northwestern  Great  Plains.  The  amounts  were  gener- 
ally light,  however,  in  the  lower  Great  Plains,  the  northern  portions 
of  the  west  Gulf  States,  and  in  Arkansas  and  southern  Missouri. 
Very  little  rain  fell  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  much  the  greater 
portion  of  this  area  receiving  none  during  the  week. 


Temperature  and  Precipitation  for  the  Week  June  27-July  3,  1923. 


Weather   and   Wheat   in   Argentina,   South   America. 


Data  in  the  table  on  this  page  show  that  the  temperature  over  the 
northern  section  of  the  principal  wheat  producing  area  of  Argentina 
averaged  moderately  below  normal  during  the  week  ending  July  2, 
while  in  the  southern  section  normal  warmth  prevailed.  The  week 
was  somewhat  cooler  than  the  preceding  week  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion.    No  rainfall  was  reported  for  the  entire  area. 
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Lake  Region 
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Syracuse 

Oswego 

Buffalo 

Erie 

Cleveland... . 
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Detroit 

Saginaw 

Alpena 

Grand  Rapids. 
Chicago. ... 
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T. 
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0 
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T. 
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0 
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T. 

T. 
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T. 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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*  For  week  ending  Monday. 
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Chart  1 — Departure  of  Temperature  from  the  Normal,  Week  Ending  8  a.  m.,  July  3,  1923. 


Chart  2 — Precipitation,  Inches,  Week  Ending  8  a.  m.,  July  3,  1923. 
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